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Trading ships now move to time schedules and no longer rely, like 

the kites, on the chance of favourable winds. In other ways, too, 

traders can avoid uncertainty in their dealings abroad. They can, 

for example, speedily obtain accurate information on foreign markets 
through any branch of the Midland Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 
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TAKE UP PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 








ELMANISM has stood the test 
of time. During the last half- 
century, in peace and war, in times of 
prosperity and of depression, it has 
helped and encouraged men and women 
in all the affairs of life. Now in this 
vital period of strenuous endeavour two 
facts stand out against a background of 
evidence—-the increasing number of men 
and women, who want to make a success 
of life, enrolling for the Pelman Course ; 
the continued support of serving and ex- 
Service members of H.M. Forces. 

This increasing demand proves the 
creative and re-creative value of Pel- 
manism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need of restful recreation 
and soothing stimulus. Pelmanism 
gives all this and more. It is the way 
to clear thinking and calm but deter- 
mined action under all circumstances. 
You cannot be harassed by anxieties, 
fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute 
and fearful in times of sudden emer- 
gency when imbued and buoyed up by 
the friendly personal guidance of Pel- 
manism. Take the Course to-day and 
possess those self-reliant attributes 
permanently enjoyed by over 750,000 
grateful Pelmanists. 


A True Philosophy 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
The Pelman Institute has won and held 
its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during 
the last half-century. To-day Pel- 
manism is appreciated as much as 
ever. The general effect of the training 
is to induce an attitude of mind and a 
personal efficiency favourable to the 
happy management of life. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
| German, Spanish, and Italian without transia- 
tion. Write for particulars and specimen lesson 
of the language that interests you, which will be 
sent gratis and post free. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex- Service 
oo of Her Majesty's Forces. 


nm Languages Institute, 
102 Netel M Wig Street, } 
London, wW.1. | 








What Pelmanism Does 


Pelmanism enables you to overcome 
defects and failings. Aniongst those 
most often met with are the following :— 

Timidity Pessimism 
Indecision Forgetfulness 
Depression Indefiniteness 
Frustration Procrastination 
Weakness of Will Mind-Wandering 


But Pelmanism does more than 
eliminate failings. It awakens dormant 
faculties. It develops powers you never 
thought you possessed. It strengthens 
mental attributes which are valuable 
in every career and every aspect of 
living. It develops : 

-Judgment 

—-Optimism 

Self-Control 


—Initiative 
—Reliability 
—Will-Power 
—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
Self-Confidence -Presence of Mind 


The Pelman Institute has, for over 
50 years, been training men and women 
in these directions. 


Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
Her Majesty's Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 


make 
the applications themselves. An ex- 
perienced and sympathetic instructional! 
staff shows them, in exact detail, how to 
apply the principles of Pelmanism to 
their own circumstances and aspira- 


Pelmanists are not left to 


tions. Thus every Pelman Course is 
an individual Course. 
Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 
The Pelman Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The Course is fully 
described in a book entitled The Science 
of Success, which will be sent you, gratis 
and post free, on application to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 


(Established over 50 years), 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Callers welcomed. 


PELMAN OVERSEAS INSTITUTES: 


DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. MELBOURNE, 396 
Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers 
(P.O. Box 1489). PARIS, 176 Boulevard Haussmann. 
AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 
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fine cloths of wool 


When you’re having a suit made, have it made 
in ‘Sheltie’, the superb, strong but soft, smart 
but durable cloth. A luxurious cloth, and an 
economical one; made for town or country, 
for men or women; made to last, to keep its 
shape, to hold its colours. In it you will look 


JOHN G HARDY LTD 4 NEW 





An English 4 
Coxswain £ 


depend upon first-class equipment 


—which costs money. You can help 


the lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your con- 


tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


Treasurer: HisGrace The Duke of Northumberland 


your elegant best, yet feel comfortable and 
relaxed. 

Ask your tailor about ‘Sheltie’ (Regd.). Or 
come along to our well-known showrooms 
where this cloth and hundreds of others are 
displayed superbly, strikingly, conveniently. 


BURLINGTON ST LONDON WI 








Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 





Secretary :Col.A.D.BurnettBrown,M.C.,T.D..M.A. 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED, EDINBURGH 
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AGAIN 
AVAILABLE 


The famous 
Land and Water 


IMPROVED MODEL 


Waterproof Wrist Watches 


(Specially made for us 
by The Zenith Watch Company) 


These Land and Water Watches are the very finest 
expression of modern watchmaking practice. 
They can be absolutely relied upon for correct 
time under any conditions in which a watch 
may be worn, in any part of the world, in all 
extremes of heat and cold, in water or out. 
Land and Water Watches are non-mag- 
netic and are compensated and adjusted 
to all temperatures. They are capable 
of being regulated to 2 minutes per 
month. The cases are of stainless 
steel and the watch glass is unbreak- 
able. When you buy a Land and 
Water Wrist Watch you buy 

correct time for all time. 


The same models in 9-carat gold: 
Gentlemen’s £50. Os. Od. 
Ladies’ £39. 10s. Od. 


Staybrite Stainless Steel 
Wristlets - 20/- extra 
To fit either model 


Established 1790 


} ial aeall aydon Lud. 


153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Telephone: MANsion House 2160 Telegraphic Address: LANDAWATA, FEN., LONDON 
1* 
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There is wisdom in pause, 
there is action in delay, 
there is philosophy in 
retreat — providing your 
favourite briar is rightly 
packed with Balkan 
Sobranie Smoking 
Mixture. A touch of 
rarest Yenidje gives to 
choicest Virginian that 
difference which is the 
secret of the master- 
blenders of one gifted 


family. 


Balkan 


Sobranie 


Smoking 


Mixture 





| DR.BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 


Still dependent on Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 


Providing for our family of about 7,000 
children calls for a deep purse. Please 
help by gift. 


10/- will help to buy 
our children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, €E.!. 





For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 
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£323 in cash at age 21 


(or a life policy for £1044 with profits) is 
provided by The Policy for Children by a 
premium of £12 a year paid from the 
birth of a child by a parent or friend. 
Enquire for details for a child of any 


age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 550 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be gladly furnished. 


For the tourist, all the usual banking facilities are provided, and 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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SHERRY worthy of 


your CORONATION Tivo ‘YI 
ENTERTAINMENT 

Be it for a few friends or a formal gathering, | Stee les 
Coronation parties. Especially “Pinta a at 


quite exceptional pale dry sherry selected at 
Jerez by Matthew Gloag and Son Ltd., of 


. . ’ . ‘ 
Sivemememmmasee: |  FERMIA QUALITY 
etn poeta KNITWEAR /ormen 
right worthy of the loyal toast. ; 


For future reference : one dozen ¢ ; 
bottles, carriage paid £12. | | | Made from the highest grade west 


in a variety of handsome shades. 

e ° me ake Socks, lightweight 9/6 per pair, 
iN a L ‘ : Medium | 1 /6, Heavyweight 16/6 per pair. 
| | Also in Pullovers, Slipovers, Cardigans, 
9 ane Waistcoats, etc Fromall good Hosiers. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., = TWO STEEPLES LTD., WIGSTON, 
Perth, Scotland. Est. 1800 y: LEICESTERSHIRE 
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* |. . I submit that I had a more general culture when I 
emerged from Zellie’s schoolroom than they have at school- 
leaving age today. Not that Zellie was a person of remarkable 
attainments, but I was for twelve years—and these the most 
impressionable ones—in contact with someone from whom I 
was learning sub-consciously both in and out of lesson-time.” 

Lady Wilson in Dear Youth 


This is a tribute by a pupil to her own Governess, and there are 
many such governesses and private teachers being helped in all sorts 
of ways by the G.B.I. today. They are to be found all over the 
world, and so long as they are of British Nationality and are in need, 
the G.B.I. will assist them, irrespective of age, religious denomination, 
or the background from which they have sprung. There are few 


problems which the G.B.I. will not attempt to help them to solve. 


GOVERNESSES?’ (: BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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We givethem f2a¢ Homes 


Only in a home of their own, somewhere where 
they belong, can children develop properly. To 
give destitute boys and girls such a background is 
our endeavour. We are not nationalised nor 
subsidised —in face of rising costs, donations are 
more than ever necessary. May we count on 
YOUR generosity? 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M.THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


Owing to existing conditions, there is an increasing 
tendency to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. The BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION offer treatment, which can be taken 
a . as without interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
the Planet Building Society (est. tte, It entirely obviates the necessity for stimulants, 
° ° es and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a revivilying 
1848) increased its Rate of Interest toale, building up the tissues and invigorating the 

whole nervous system. 
on January Ist, 1953, to The originals of these letters (and many more) from 
people who have recently taken this treatment are 
3 vd N ET available for perusal at the offices of the B.T.T.A. Ltd. 

eee fe) 
The Society paying 

the Income Tax 


“The treatment has been entirely successful 
from the first dose and I am confident that [ 
shall not need further assistance for many years 
if ever again. Your treatment is a public benefit 
and deserves to be universally known and 
appreciated. R.-——.” 27/3/1952. 

“Results from the Treatment have been 
100 per cent a and I — gn for — 

; ; patien: attention. ve completely conquer 
Write f or Particulars to the addiction and am very fit, well and happy. 
, needless to say, is my wife. H. ——.” 
5/3/1952. , 
“If you look up your records, you will find 
my name—many years ago. I am now in my 


. i ‘ | > ot | 79th year. Since I took your treatment, I have 


BUILDING SOCIETY § | bet, Ssprie men snd mon campus 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY H Particulars can be sent, on request, to any part of 
SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 = the country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 
Assets £7,000,000 Reserves £360,000 $3 A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A., Ltd., 
5s 6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
SesesSeRsSeceucccncccccccccscccaceeseuesascceccces Tel.: WELBECK 5832. 
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BRITISH M serge 


“The best- Gutboartd 
Mot vn the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO LTD. POOLE, DORSET Telephone: POOLE 8/8 





hes a 
CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 


man 


The man who demands luxurious quality will 
welcome CRAVEN TOBACCO—such rich fragrance, so 
cool and mellow—such slow satisfying smoking. 


More and more men who understand good living 
are smoking CRAVEN TOBACCO. Join them today and 
discover the deepest pleasure the pipe can offer. 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz., Craven Empire de Luxe 
Mixture 4/3 oz., Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


j r 
FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS dt, 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the 200 years of its history, the Bank has maintained a tradition of the personal 
touch, and is to-day exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a Banking 
service which is adaptable, individual and complete. 

Head Office: ST ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
Branches throughout Scotland and in London 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS ° ° ‘ ‘ £166,583,788 

















LIGHT 


when ..where..and as you want it! 
thats ANGLEPOISE 


Anglepoise 


Pat, all countries LAM P 


WHATEVER YOU DO, wherever you work, 
the ANGLEPOISE Lamp—1001 angles at a 
finger touch—helps you do even better. Move 
it where you will, as you want it, and it 
‘ stays put ’—flexible light. A concentrated 
beam on your work from a 25 or 40 watt bulb 
only—think of the current saving! In 
black, cream or cream-and-gold. From 
£4.19.6 (inc. p.t.) all electricians or stores. \gay — 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & Sons Ltd., REDDITCH - London : Manchester - Birmingham 
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= Gin Distillers 
to the late King George VI 
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HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
Telegrams: Inches, Edinburgh. Telephone: Central 4898 


Beautiful Gifts 
SELECTED FROM THE MANY ALWAYS 
ON VIEW IN OUR SHOWROOMS 


En 
Automatic watch 
in a steel case, with 
= centre second hand £21.0.0 
Heather spray brooch in ‘ie 
9 ct. gold circle set with em Vi $ PRICES quoted include purchase tax; 
pearls £13.15.0 \VS; - export orders are free of purchase tax. 


A Thistle spray brooch 
in yellow and white 
9-ct. gold set with 
cairngorms £26.0.0 


QUAICHS 4tin. £12.2.0 
Reproductions in silver iZin. £9.15.0 
of these ancient Scottish 2%in. £5.55 
drinking vessels Qin. £3.2.6 

I4in. £2.7.6 


Larger sizes up to 12 in. dia. available. 





PRESENTATION PLATE for Coronation Year 
Hamilton & Inches would welcome inquiries for 
the design and making of beautiful gold and silver 
ware to commemorate this notable year. 








Six silver coffee spoons £7.10.0 
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A PROSPECT OF ETON. 


BY F. D. T. 


To say that G. V. Harvey is 
®@ senior wing-commander who 
weighs sixteen stone is to give 
you only the faintest idea of the 
man. He is a prodigious reader 
and talker. Conversation, above 
all, is the breath of life to him. 
I place him confidently at the 
head of the list of my more 
eccentric and amiable friends. 

One can only hint at the 
scope and variety of Gilbert’s 
interests. Literature, antique 
furniture, picture galleries, old 
churches, sailing-ships, the cities 
of the Mediterranean, rock plants, 
contract bridge, symphony con- 
certs—these and goodness knows 
what besides are grist to his 
mill. He is also in his element 
sitting massively on the edge 
of a desk, swinging his legs and 
arguing about fighter tactics, or 
global air strategy, or how to 
reorganise the Air Force. Then 
he likes to have a blackboard 


I. 


within arm’s reach, and some 
sticks of chalk so that he may 
demonstrate his arguments with 
heavily scored diagrams; fail- 
ing this, an old envelope and 
the stub of a pencil will serve 
him almost as well. To play 
squash or tennis with him is 
to go in fear of your life. It 
is no joke to be hit by one of 
his volleys; and it is curtains 
and Hail St Peter if you get 
pinned against the squash-court 
wall under his mastodon bulk 
in @ general mélée. 

On this particular day all 
was peace, however. Gilbert 
lay nearly horizontal in his 
wicker chair, gazing through 
half-shut eyes at the officers 
playing bowls. I was putting 
the finishing touches to a cross- 
word puzzle towards which, in 
a lazy way, he had contributed 
most of the answers. 

“* Shoot at nothing and get 

G 
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a vegetable,’ ”’ I said, furrowing 
my brow and chewing the end 
of the pen. ‘“‘ Six letters. The 
first is P and the fourth is A.” 

“ Try ‘ potato,’ old boy,” said 
Gilbert. ‘‘ And werry nice too, 
sir,’ he added, addressing a 
pilot-officer whose bow] had just 
come gently to rest within a few 
inches of the skip. The young 
man’s face went pleasantly pink 
at the compliment. ‘ Potato’ 
it was, and that polished off 
the crossword. I glanced at 
random through the other pages. 
Foreign news. Home news. 
Eton described as a Closed Shop, 
@ paragraph was headed. 

“Gilbert! This will interest 
you.” 

* Read on, friend,” he said. 
‘*T am all ears.” 

“Mr Wilfred Twining, a 
Socialist M.P., talked to the 
Eton College Political Society 
last night. He said that an 
Old Etonian need never starve, 
nor go short of a job, and that 
he would always have a roof 
over his head.” 

“ Applies especially to O.E.s 
who have spent one-third of 
their time since 1914 living in 
trenches and deserts and jungles, 
being shot at,” said Gilbert 
genially. ‘‘ Their shoulders 
held the sky suspended. They 
stood and earth’s foundations 
stay.’ ”’ 

“*He must be entered for 
the school,’”’ I went on, “ ‘ at 
birth or not at all. This ex- 
ample of a closed shop is typical 
of the ruthless approach of the 
upper classes, and makes the 
trade unions look amateurs at 
the game. And later, when the 
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Old Etonian becomes a Minister 
in the House of Commons, and 
gets into trouble with some 
obscure Old Etonian  back- 
bencher, his way out is either 
to say that he was once the 
back - bencher’s fag or was 
flogged by him.’ ” 

Gilbert continued to sun him- 
self like a prime trout on a June 
afternoon. He was graciously 
disposed, however, to circle 
lazily and regard this attrac- 
tive fly. 

“The guy wasn’t at Eton, I 
suppose ?”’ he asked. 

** Correct.” 

“ Does it say what the boys 
said to him?” 

é No.”’ 

‘“Humph. Not surprising, 
really. Generally speaking, I 
suppose he’s quite right—except 
for the closed shop stuff. Natur- 
ally there’s competition, as there 
always is for something good at 
® reasonable price. You ad- 
vertise your mess-kit for sale 
in ‘The Times’ for ten quid 
and see how many replies you 
get. Man I know put his 
daughter down for Eton by 
mistake. Sent her name in 
before she was born. He 
got it right next time. I recom- 
mend to Master Twining a 
saying of Edmund Burke’s: 
‘ Magnanimity in politics is the 
truest wisdom, and a_ great 
empire and little minds go ill 
together.’ Anything more in 
the news?” 

Gilbert continued to watch 
the game of bowls and, by mov- 
ing one arm only, he eased an 
oilskin tobacco-pouch out of 
his pocket, opened it, spread 
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it on his stomach, extracted 
from it a packet of cigarette- 
papers, and began to roll a 
large, untidy cigarette. Then 
he put a match to it. There 
was @ general flaring, as when 
a gardener brings the first flame 
to his bonfire of dried autumn 
leaves. 

“Have you ever been to 
Eton?’ he asked, half-hidden 
in @ sunlit cloud of blue smoke. 

‘* Never,” I replied. 

‘** Then I must take you there. 
The President of the Aeronautical 
Society has asked me to give 
my celebrated lecture on ‘ Some 
Considerations of High-Altitude 
Flying,’ and I have it in mind 
to accept.” 

Which is how I came, two 
weeks later, to visit the King’s 
College of Our Lady of Eton 
beside Windsor in the formid- 
able care of Gilbert Vivian 
Vavaseur Harvey, D.F.C. 


We bumped and rattled in 
great style through Windsor 
Park on a splendid autumn 
afternoon. Gilbert had the hood 
down so that we could enjoy 
the cumulus clouds, white tinged 
with faint gold, that towered 
majestically into the blue. In 
the far distance the battlements 
of the Castle gleamed bright 
through the haze. 

“Now there are two ways 
of tackling this,’ shouted Gil- 
bert. ‘Either you can ask 
questions, or I can assume that 
you know nothing and have a 
good spout.” 

‘* You have a good spout,” I 
said. 

He thought for a moment. 
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“You can still ask questions 
too, if you want to,” he said. 

‘* That will be fine.” 

‘Right. Let me first put 
you in the picture. Remember, 
when we were instructing at 
Netheravon, taking your pupils 
down to Cerne Abbas for a 
turning-point on their cross- 
countries? And the delighted 
grin that spread over their 
faces when, after peering over 
the side in their usual bewildered 
fashion for about ten minutes, 
they suddenly saw the Giant 
cut in the chalk? Now that’s 
a good starting-point. Cerne 
Abbas Monastery, nine hundred 
A.D. Had a _ boys’ school 
attached to it. By the way,’’ 
he suddenly added in a startled 
way, “do you suppose that 
those boys carved the Giant in 
the chalk? There's an idea 
for you. Now why hasn’t it 
occurred to me before ? ” 

‘* Wouldn’t put it past them,” 
I said cheerfully. 

‘** Neither would I. However, 
wll the monasteries and so on 
had schools attached to them, 
for teaching singing and Latin. 
When Henry VI. came to the 
throne, the school, which hap- 
pened to be alongside Win- 
chester Cathedral, was also a 
going concern. And after he’d 
been crowned King of England 
and France—hence the lilies 
in the School’s arms—he settled 
on the idea of building a school 
next door to Windsor Castle. 
He often visited Winchester, 
and even brought back specimens 
of earth from there. Can’t 
think what for. Then he got 
permission from the Pope to 
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build, and away he went. 
liked the Winchester headmaster, 
man called Waynflete, and at 
Michaelmas in 1441 Henry got 
him posted to Eton. That’s how 
the School began. Henry V.— 
you know, Agincourt and so on 
—had made quite a side-line in 
suppressing foreign monasteries 
over here and collaring the cash, 
so the Founder was pretty well 
set up for building operations. 
Didn’t have it all his own way, of 
course. There was an offertory 
box in Chapel, and the Lord 
Chancellor of England had one 
key and the Pope’s Collector 
had the other. They used to 
split the takings, and the Pope’s 
half went to help pay for the 
Crusades against the Turks. By 
the way.” He pointed to the 
twisted and weathered oak trees 
over on the right. ‘* Herne’s 


Oak somewhere over there. Con- 
nected with Falstaff. Great man, 
Sir John. He and I have certain 
things in common.” 

‘* Not a fondness for trades- 
men’s wives, I hope.” 


“Good heavens, no,” said 
Gilbert. ‘‘ Although I dare say 
they do have trim ankles and 
neat waists. I am not thinking 
of Falstaff’s — hum — concupis- 
cence. Rather am I thinking 
of his bulk. We both lard the 
lean earth with our sweat. Also 
he liked a sound phrase. How 
now, you fat chuffs, you gor- 
bellied knaves, you salt-butter 
rogues! Alas, he came to grief 
over there one midnight, dressed 
in green and antlers, pretending 
to be Herne the Hunter’s ghost. 
Still, a’ had a generous heart, 
and made a good end.” 
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We clattered over the cattle- 
crossing between the ornamental 
gates and entered Windsor. Gil- 
bert waved and shouted ‘Good 
afternoon!” to the gate-keeper, 
who stood there in his frock-coat 
and gold-braid silk hat and 
smiled broadly as we went past. 

“Eton started with half a 
dozen choir-boys, twenty-five 
poor students, and some alms- 
men. Plus a head beak and a 
Provost. Then the D.O.Est. of 
the day rewrote the establish- 
ment and made it seventy 
scholars. That’s the number 
Winchester had. It’s also the 
number of Christ’s disciples. 
These scholars are now called 
Collegers. They have K.S.— 
King’s Scholars— after their 
names in the Lists. He also 
added some commoners, who 
boarded out in the town. 
They’re now Oppidans. The 
old bedesmen faded out, and 
we’ve never had any since. 

“ Next, observing that Win- 
chester had New College at 
Oxford, Henry founded King’s 
at Cambridge. Eton had all 
the places there right up to 
Victoria’s time, and the men 
it sent up were immune from 
the power and dominion of the 
Chancellor and ministers and 
proctors of the University in all 
discipline. Yes, sir. And they 
still have their own Festival of 
Carols at Christmas-time.” 

He drove on in silence for a 
while. Then, a8 we bumped 
over the cobbles into the High 
Street, he spaciously saluted 
the constable on point duty, 
and indicated the Castle with a 
nod of his head. 
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“They were tough days, 
though, and no mistake. Those 
old grey walls looked down 
across the river at some goings- 
on. They whipped the boys 
on cold mornings for the sole 
purpose of getting themselves 
warmed up. The great and 
noble Johnson said he knew 
Latin accurately because his 
Lichfield master had beaten it 
well into him. ‘Correction in 
itself, sir, is not cruel. Children, 
not being reasonable, can only 
be governed by fear.’ I suppose 
I must do him justice. He 
did go on to say that you 
should stop flogging when 
you’ve got knowledge in and 
vice out.” 

The nose of the car pointed 
skyward and then plunged down 
again, and we saw below the 
hump-backed bridge a flash of 
boats and swans. Then we 


entered High Street, Eton. “ In 


case you don’t know,” said 
Gilbert, “only the aristocracy 
of the school are allowed to 
walk on the left-hand pavement. 
Everyone else has to cross over 
at right angles, go into the shop 
they want to patronise, and 
then go back at right angles to 
Cheapside again.” 

We swerved round an enor- 
mous double-decker bus, and an 
old lady coming the other way 
on @ bicycle rode on to the 
pavement in wild surmise and 
went by clutching the handle- 
bars and furiously ringing her 
bell. A fat tabby-cat that had 
been drowsing in a doorway 
shinned straight up the wall 
and stood in a window-box 
looking down at us, its tail 
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straight up and its mouth open 
in @ noiseless miaow. 

“* Wily old girls round here,” 
said Gilbert. ‘* Have to be.” 

‘“ And what happens if you 
do walk on the wrong side?” 
I asked. 

** You get tanned by Pop.” 

* Really. Who’s he? The 
Head ? ” 

“No, you ass. Pop is a 
Society.” 

“Fancy being beaten by a 
Society. And pray why is that 
long boy wearing a tail-coat and 
that small boy not? ” 

“Until you’re over five feet 
four,” said Gilbert, steering 
wildly between two cars, a 
perambulator, a dog, and an 
errand-boy wobbling frantically 
on a bicycle, “you are not 
allowed to wear a tail-coat or a 
white tie. The Sixth and House 
Captains wear stick-ups and 
white bow ties. Pop wear 
sponge bags, and braid round 
their coats, and fancy waist- 
coats, and have wax seals on 
their hats.” 

“*T see,” I said. ‘I thought 
the idea was to explain things 
as we went along.” 

** What’s more,”’ he continued, 
‘‘ only Pop are allowed to carry 
rolled umbrellas.” 

We crossed another small 
bridge, and slowed down. The 
spires of the Chapel loomed 
skywards on the right. The 
red-brick archway into School 
Yard could just be seen through 
the trees. On the left were 
the white stone mouldings and 
the dome of the library. In 
the centre stood the ornate 
lamp-standard called The Burn- 
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ing Bush. The pavements were 
plastered with bronzed, fallen 
leaves. We were in the heart 
of Eton. 

Gilbert turned the car into 
Baldwin’s Shore and stopped 
alongside the pavement. We 
got out and stretched ourselves. 
Then he strode across to the 
green front door of a small 
Georgian house with white 
window-frames and beat loudly 
on the knocker. 

** John Mackintosh,” he said. 
“He, too, was a pilot during 
the latest clash of arms. Now 
a Classical Assistant Master. 
Expecting us.” 

A surprisingly young man, 
perhaps twenty-seven at the 
most, opened the door. He 


had on an old tweed coat, but 
his white tie of office still 
showed. We shook hands. 

‘“ Would you like to come in 


first?’ he asked. 

‘Very kind,” said Gilbert. 
“If we get beside a fire and 
start yarning, the afternoon’ll 
be gone. Let’s dump our change- 
bags if we may, and then look 
round. We can have a good 
gossip afterwards.” 

* Right,” said Mackintosh, 
and after putting the suitcases 
into the house we went along 
the pavement towards School 
Yard. Under the gateway Mac- 
kintosh looked in at the porter’s 
office and collected a ring of 
heavy keys. Then he unlocked 
a door on the left, and showed 
us into a small schoolroom. 
It was crammed with desks. 
There was panelling all round 
the walls, and the ceiling was 
held up by stout square pillars 
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of timber. Every inch of wood- 
work was heavily carved with 
names. 

“They’re cut everywhere,”’ 
said Mackintosh. ‘ Overflow 
into the Cloisters and up Chapel 
steps. You used to cut your 
own. Now you pay a man to 
do it. Some quite good ones 
if you look for them. Pitt 
and so on. The timbers here 
are said to have come out of 
the Armada.” 

“This is the veritable an- 
tique,” said Gilbert. ‘ Trade 
still plied here, even after five 
hundred years. Some Russians 
were shown round Eton once. 
Couldn’t understand why peers’ 
sons appear as Mister in 
the School List, and refused 
to believe that the bloated 
plutocratic decadent capitalist 
aristocracy did lessons. in 
here.” 

‘Is that a flogging-block ? ” 
I asked. 

‘*Tt is the flogging-block for 
Lower Boys,’ said Gilbert. 
‘‘ And what’s more, when you’ve 
been whipped there’s the price 
of @ new birch on your parents’ 
bill. John, cue for a dissertation 
on Doctor Keate. Goon. Make 
our flesh creep.” 

Mackintosh laughed. ‘ He 
was Head during Wellington’s 
and Pitt’s time. Twenty-five 
years in all. Made quite a 
name for himself.” 

** Flogged eighty boys once,” 
said Gilbert. ‘‘ Went right on 
through Saturday night.” 

‘*He had to be severe, you 
know,” said Mackintosh. ‘ Re- 
bellions were quite fashionable 
then, and he only had four 
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assistants to look after about 
two hundred Upper School 
boys.” 

“Just before he arrived,” 
said Gilbert, “‘—1750? Thank 
you, 1770—Fifth and Sixth rioted 
over some question of bounds. 
Took themselves off to Maiden- 
head and quartered like troopers 
on the inns. Their bill for one 
night was sixty pounds, a quarter 
being for drink. They all came 
back in driblets and took their 
medicine. The Marquess of 
Granby took his two boys to 
the theatre, and sent them back 
to take their walloping the next 
day.” 

“ Keate had three attempted 
risings during his time,” said 
Mackintosh. ‘‘ He crushed them 
all.” 

“He once started flogging 
the Confirmation Class by mis- 
take,” said Gilbert. ‘“ They 
had reported to him for spiritual 
instruction, and it wasn’t till 
he was half-way through that 
some terrified youth spoke up 
and said who they were. Didn’t 
save him, though. ‘ Got to be 
fair,’ said Keate. ‘I’ve beaten 
one-half, so I’ve got to beat 
the other. And beat them 
he did, too.” 

“He had red, bushy eye- 
brows,”’ said Mackintosh, “ and 
crooked legs, and looked like 
@ bull-frog. When he was angry 
he quacked like a duck. They 
said he could pin and hold a 
bull with his teeth.” 

** Remember when they nailed 
up his desk ? ’’ asked Gilbert. 

* We'll see it upstairs,” said 
Mackintosh. ‘“ Rather like a 
pew, with doors at the side. 
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One morning Keate came into 
early school and found the 
door was jammed. So he went 
round to the other side, growl- 
ing fearfully and snarling at 
them. The other door was 
nailed up, too. He was only 
five feet high, and the top of 
the door must have been nearly 
level with his head. But he 
vaulted in. It was summer- 
time, and although he had on 
his cassock and gown he hadn’t 
bothered to put on nether clothes. 
They got a sight of his imperial 
stern as he went in. They had 
their laugh, but paid for it 
later on.” 

“The desk seemed to draw 
all their hatred into it,’ said 
Gilbert. ‘‘ They once smashed 
it to smithereens with sledge- 
hammers.” 

Mackintosh nodded. 

‘“* Keate stood among the heap 
of firewood and took the divi- 
sion,’ Gilbert went on. ‘“‘ After- 
wards he expelled the boys 
concerned.” 

We gazed for a few moments 
on this part of the scene of so 
much bygone learning, occa- 
sional laughter, and frequent 
tears. 

‘Who was the Head who 
once took passage in a man-of- 
war, probably to France, and 
the captain had been a boy 
under him ? ” asked Gilbert. 

“Tt could have been Keate,” 
said Mackintosh. ‘“ He did go 
to Paris once, I believe.” 

“He was given a guard of 
honour and piped on board,” 
said Gilbert. ‘‘ But when he’d 
set foot on deck the captain 
roared, ‘There’s the damned 
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rascal, bo’sun. Lash him up 
and give him two dozen!’” 

“Stirring times,” said Mac- 
kintosh. ‘ Of course we weren’t 
alone in these things. When 
the Bastille fell Winchester pub- 
lished their own Revolutionary 
Laws and put up a Red Cap 
and blockaded themselves in 
College for two days. A few 
years later they rose again, 
and troops with fixed bayonets 
were drafted in to put matters 
straight.” 

“But Rugby, ah, Rugby,” 
said Gilbert fondly. ‘ Ingles, 
the Black Tiger, got himself 
into great trouble there. The 
boys blew off his study door 
with gunpowder, and then tore 
up the desks and panelling and 
made a bonfire in the close. 
Ingles put a sergeant with drawn 
sword outside his room, and 
had the local farmers and police 
and military in to quell the 
riot.” 

“Still, none greater than 
Doctor Keate,’ Gilbert went 
on after a pause. ‘ Kinglake 
reckoned he had the pluck of 
ten battalions. How does it 
go? ‘From Canada to Banga- 
lore ’—no, that’s not right.” 
He half-closed his eyes, leaned 
his head against one of the 
old pillars, and spoke slowly. 
“¢ From Canada to Bundelcund, 
wherever there was the white- 
washed wall of an officer’s 
quarter—no, room—or any other 
apartment in which English 
gentlemen are forced to kick 
their heels, there, like enough, 
the head of Keate would be 
seen, scratched or drawn. And 
if you had no pencil, then 
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you could draw him well enough 
with a poker, or the leg of a 
chair, or the smoke of a candle.’ ”’ 

“Did Kinglake say that?” 
asked Mackintosh. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“How the dickens do you 
remember these things ? ”’ 

‘“* Photographic memory,” said 
Gilbert carelessly. ‘‘ Useless in 
many ways. Only learn the 
things that attract me. Can’t 
remember my own bank balance, 
for example. Don’t particularly 
want to, if it comes to that.” 

We closed the creaking door 

behind us on Lower School, 
and entered a dark, high stair- 
case. 
“Those youngsters had to 
be brought up tough,” said 
Gilbert as we toiled up the 
steps. ‘“ Their fathers were 
bucks and Corinthians as well 
as parsons and lawyers. Steeple- 
chasing and knuckle - fighting 
and gaming the national sports. 
Thieves and highwaymen hanged 
in public for the spectacle. The 
England of The Beggar’s Opera 
and Hogarth, my boys—and of 
bloody Bajadoz and Copenhagen 
and Trafalgar. By God, they 
had guts, and needed them. 
And, for good measure, they 
could quote Horace and Plato 
at each other in the House.” 

‘** Chamber,” said Mackintosh, 
opening the door at the top. 
We went into a dim, ancient 
room lighted only through high 
windows by the fading October 
afternoon. On either side were 
small, green -curtained stalls, 
each crammed with ‘the ‘burry,’ 
ottoman, washstand, and bed 
of a new scholar. At the far 
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end two small boys in pin- 
striped trousers, black jackets 
and Eton collars were kicking 
@ tennis-ball against the wall. 
They stopped, and stood waiting 
patiently when they saw that 
they had visitors. Mackintosh 
peered intently at them through 
the gloom. 

“Ah! Congreve Minor and 
Bradbury. There you are,” he 
said. 

“* Sir,” they replied, vaguely 
shuffling their feet. 

“The fifteen new Collegers 
live here,” said Mackintosh, 
“until they’re promoted out 
of stalls into rooms of their 
own in other parts of the build- 
ing. Chamber used to be much 
longer, and is still often called 
‘Long Chamber.’ They walled 


up one end. In the old days 


the Sixth lived in Lower Chamber 
and the rest of the seventy 
scholars lived here. There is 
still a curious punishment known 
as siphoning. If you transgress, 
Captain of Chamber can wallop 
you with a length of old rubber 
piping they used to keep for 
filling baths from the water- 
tap. That table’s interesting, 
too.” He pointed to a huge 
round table of plain wood at 
the other end by the empty 
fireplace. ‘‘ At one time the 
boys slept two or three together 
in box-beds. When the beds 
were broken up they made the 
table out of some of the 
wood.” 

“Let me go back and back 
into the mists of the fifteenth 
century,” said Gilbert. ‘ It’s 
your prerogative, John. But 
may I?” 
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‘‘ With pleasure,” said Mac- 
kintosh. 

Gilbert fixed Congreve Mi. 
and Bradbury with a protruding 
eye. ‘Imagine it. Up at five- 
thirty, fair summer and foul 
winter alike. Prayers, and then 
@ wash under the pump in 
Cloisters, with all the frosty 
stars in heaven glittering down 
on you. First school at six 
A.M., always beginning with 
Deus Misereatur and the Collect 
for the day. Latin and Greek 
until nine o’clock. Then the 
wolfish scramble for bread and 
small beer. After that a De 
Profundis, and back to School. 
Eleven o’clock, mutton. Always 
mutton. Work again till three. 
For the next hour they were 
allowed to spin tops and kick 
each other and throw stones. 
Supper at five, presumably 
mutton, and a prayer. Set 
tasks until eight o’clock, and 
then under lock and key for the 
night, chanting prayers as they 
went.” 

“Go on,’ said Mackintosh, 
with a casual glance down the 
room at the two staring boys. 

“The place had its normal 
share of medieval dirt and filth,”’ 
said Gilbert pleasantly, “in 
common with Dames’ houses, 
of course. Liberty took its 
supper here, which explains why, 
when they took up the boards 
in Queen Victoria’s reign, they 
found two cart-loads of mutton- 
bones underneath. As you 
might suppose, rats abounded. 
When was Porson up, John. 
1780?” 

** About then,” said Mackin- 
tosh. 
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‘Porson the old drunkard 
said that rat-hunting in this 
room. gave him more pleasure 
than anything else he did at 
Eton. You put a piece of 
cheese in the foot of a stocking, 
and waited until a rat went in 
after it. Then you grabbed the 
end of the stocking and whacked 
it against the wall.” 

Gilbert brooded for a moment. 

‘“‘ But the goings-on after the 
candles were out,’’ he continued. 
‘*Come nearer to me, whilst I 
show you that they were all 
mad. What Saturnalian nights 
they must have been! Riot- 
ing. Gambling. Drinking.” He 
raised his eyebrows, and gave 
his fair moustache a thoughtful 
twirl. ‘“ Fag roasting. And 
who knows what else besides ? 
Who knows? Cruel the suffer- 
ing and wild the profligacy. 
Well might Pestalozzi’s tears 
flow for all children. No wonder 
that when Francis Hodgson 
became Provost, he should look 
up through the windows of his 
coach as he drove into Weston’s 
Yard and say, ‘ Please God, I 
will do something for those 
poor boys.’ He had spent five 
years here as a Colleger.”’ 

“And did he help them?” 
[ asked. 

“Yes, sir. He gave them 
beef twice a week. He built 
new quarters for them. And he 
appointed the first Master-in- 
College to be over them. In 
piam memoriam Francis Hodgson 
might well be the Collegers’ 
motto.” 

“Eton had a Royal Com- 
mission all of its own,’ said 
Mackintosh. ‘‘ That, more than 
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anything, changed the medieval 
conditions into what the guide- 
books call ‘that happy blend 
of the ancient and modern 
which we now perceive.’ ” 

We drifted towards the door, 
and Gilbert waved to the two 
boys as we left. ‘* Happiest 


days of your lives,’ he said. 
** Don’t forget to enjoy them.” 


We came next to a splendid 
panelled and white - plastered 
room. At intervals round the 
walls were high desks, and 
Hanoverian marble busts on 
pedestals. The panels here were 
also thickly carved with names. 

‘** Upper School,” said Mackin- 
tosh. ‘‘Keate and his assistants 
taught at those desks. There 
are twenty-eight Goslings on 
one of the panels over there. 
We only use the place now 
for Chambers and exams. and 
‘Speeches,’ with bits of plays 
and so on. The Faérie Queene 
and A Subaltern’s Love Song, 
that sort of thing. Some in- 
cendiaries and a delay - action 
bomb did a lot of damage, but 
as you can see the place has 
been restored to its former 
beauty.” 

Descending the stairs, we 
came into the Colonnade again. 

** Absence here on feast days,”’ 
said Mackintosh, gazing at 
Weston’s Yard. ‘ The Founder 
in the middle, in kingly robes 
and bronze. Election Hall over 
there. Somewhere inside there’s 
a shovel-board the boys used to 
play on whilst waiting to be 
examined for entrance to College. 
At one time, during Keate’s 
day, things were at such a 
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low ebb that there were twenty- 
five vacancies and only two 
applicants for them. Then they 
discovered that only one of 
the boys had been baptised, 
80 the Provost appointed the 
two Posers as godfathers and 
baptised the other boy on the 
spot.” 

We moved on, and came to 
the foot of Chapel steps. 

‘*Montem,”’ said Gilbert. ‘‘ You 
haven’t mentioned Montem yet.” 
We stopped again. 

‘“* Ah, Montem, to be sure,” said 
Mackintosh. ‘Nobody quite 
knows when it started. Henry 
VIII.’s reign probably. The 


idea was to go to a place called 
Salt Hill, Gerrard’s Cross way, 
and demand money from the 
crowds who came to watch. 
Once every three years, at Whit- 
The boys used to crowd 


sun. 
in here in the most fantastic 
velvets and satins and silks. 
They wore swords and cocked 
hats, and gave themselves mili- 
tary ranks from marshal down 
to corporal. With a Brigade 
of Guards band blasting away 
at their head and with banners 
flying, they marched three times 
round the Yard and then out 
through the gate ad Montem. 
When they got there the ensign 
mounted the hill and waved 
the standard round three times 
and shouted Floreat Etona. They 
reckoned to mulct the crowds 
and the coaches of about a 
thousand pounds. Theoretically 
it was to pay for the University 
education of the Captain of the 
School. It certainly paid for 
breakfast and dinner at the inns 
all round, and for the plates and 
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mugs they so liberally smashed. 
Queen Charlotte didn’t think 
much of it, however. She was 
so upset with the mock prayers, 
and the parson kicking the clerk 
down the hill, that she had it 
stopped. Hawtrey was Head 
then. He gave a dinner, and 
two hundred pounds to the 
School Captain, to keep the 
” 

“Happy, happy days,” Gil- 
bert murmured. 

We went thoughtfully up the 
steps, past a few battered top- 
hats and books left by hurried or 
absent-minded owners, and into 
the dark, mysterious, crowded 
emptiness of Chapel. 

“Not much good seeing it 
like this,’ said Mackintosh. 
“It’s really something when 
all the lights are on and the 
place is packed and the organist 
is giving her six and the vox 
humana, and a favourite hymn 
is being sung. The Founder 
only meant this to be the 
choir, you know. The nave 
was intended to go right down 
where Keate’s Lane now is. 
But his successors ran out of 
cash, so it was finished as it 
is. Interesting story attached 
to the wall paintings. Flemish 
artists did them in about 1500. 
Then Henry the ERighth had his 
little difference with Rome, and, 
keen to play some part in the 
general purge that followed, 
the College barber blotted out the 
paintings with whitewash. After 
that they were hidden under 
panels to make doubly sure. 
It wasn’t until 1923 that they 
were uncovered again. There’s 
& character called Amoras, try- 
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ing to sell his wife to the devil. 
The Virgin Mary is stopping 
him. Here, if you look closely, 
you can see St Margaret, and 
the dragon that swallowed her. 
She then made the sign of the 
Cross, and he burst.’’ 

** Procession into Chapel is the 
thing,” said Gilbert. ‘ When 
everybody else is seated, the 
Sixth come in two by two, 
like the animals entering the 
Ark. Oollegers on this side, 
Oppidans on that. Slow time. 
Very impressive. It’s called 
the Ram. The two Captains 
make the last pair. Then come 
the Choir, and Conduct, and 
Holy Poker—he’s a beadle with 
a silver staff—and the Provost 
and Vice-Provost.” 

As we were leaving Chapel 
and mounting another narrow 
staircase, Gilbert said absent- 
mindedly, ‘‘ Round about 1530 
one Headmaster, Nicholas Udall 
by name, was suspected of steal- 
ing Chapel plate. So strongly, 
in fact, that they heaved him 
into prison.” 

“ Really,” said Mackintosh 
over his shoulder. ‘‘I never 
knew that. But then one is 
always learning something new 
about Eton.” 

“* He surfaced again four years 
later as Master of Westminster,”’ 
said Gilbert. ‘“ Our loss and 
their gain.” He puffed up the 
stairs for a brief spell. Then 
he said, “‘ They were frisky 
lads at Westminster, too. ‘ My 
dear, dear mother,’ wrote one 
small boy, ‘if you don’t let 
me come home, I die. I am 
all over ink, and my fine clothes 
are spoilt. I have been tost 
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in a blanket, and seen a ghost. 
Your most dutiful and unhappy 
son, Freddy.’ I always thought 
the postscript a gem. ‘ P.S.,’ 
he added. ‘ Remember me to 
my father.’ ” 

“In Charles the Second’s 
day,” said Mackintosh from 
above, “a Westminster Head 
refused to remove his hat in 
the presence of the King. Said 
it would lower his prestige with 
the boys.” 

At the top we suddenly came 
out on a gallery looking down 
into the great Hall of worn, 
carved stone and black panels 
and beams. 

‘“* The last part of the original 
foundation I have to show you,”’ 
said Mackintosh. ‘‘ Collegers 
breakfast and lunch here. Sun- 
day lunch is rather special. The 
Provost attends in his cassock, 
and perhaps two or three Fellows, 
too. Grace is sung in Latin. 
One of Liberty acts as servitor, 
and enters the date and number 
of Messes in Latin with a quill 
pen in that large book over 
there, and shows it up to the 
Provost. A Mess is four boys. 
An old inscription on a panel 
in that corner says that Queen 
Elizabeth gave the boys at one 
Mess @ double ration of bread. 

“St Andrew’s Day is also a 
special day. When Wall Side 
comes in the Collegers bang 
their spoons on the tables. 
Afterwards a loving-cup is 
passed round in memory of 
J. K. Stephen. He was a 
stalwart who anchored the ball 
in Good Calx for twenty minutes 
and in Bad Calx for twenty-five 
minutes, with the whole Oppidan 
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bully on top trying to shift 
him. His family gives the audit 
ale every year. When College 
has won, each man says, ‘ In 
piam memoriam J. K.8.’ Other- 
wise only the Keeper says it. St 
Andrew’s Day is also a reunion 
for Old Collegers. It is then the 
privilege of the Master-in-College 
to stand them high tea, and they 
bring out the song-book after- 
wards. Founder’s Day is a 
feast, and the Provost carries 
round a silver loving-cup with 
wine in it for each boy to 
drink.” 

“ Plenty of customs around 
here,” said Gilbert. ‘“‘ One of 
the statutes says that a boy 
can’t have a beard, a badger, 
or a wife. Probably they tried 
importing all three of them at 
different times. Someone might 
even have tried to introduce all 
three at once. They have tried 
pretty well everything here by 
now.” 

We went through an alley- 
way and came into a wide 
drive. There were trees on 
one side, and on the other the 
famous Wall. A small group 
of boys was practising under 
a coach, and already churning 
up the October mud. 

“Bad Calx that end, Good 
Calx this,’ said Mackintosh. 
“The gate is one goal, and the 
tree trunk is the other.” 

I asked when the game was 
first played. 

““Nobody knows. Possibly 
invented by boys fooling around 
on their way back from Field 
Game. It has sneaking and 
furking in it. There are eleven 
men to a side. Three Walls, 
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who are well padded, two 
Seconds, Third, Fourth, Flying 
Man, Long, Short, and Goals.”’ 

* You can gouge each other’s 
eyes out if you like,” said 
Gilbert. ‘“‘ When your face is 
squashed flat in the mud you 
can sing out for air. Then, 
provided of course that your 
appeal is heard, they stop the 
game.” 

Hands in pockets, we moved 
across the rough grass until we 
came to a touch-line, and stood 
to watch a Field Game being 
played in the mist. A fierce, 
panting struggle took place a 
few yards from us, and then 
the ball was extricated and the 
players went pounding away 
again up the field. 

“Rather like Wall Game,” 
said Gilbert. “Flying Man, 
Short, Long, and Goals. A 
try is a rouge, and a bully is 
@ scrum. If you score @ rouge 
you get two points. If you 
ram it you score another. 

“There are two umpires,” 
he added thoughtfully. 

“ What’s the truth about the 
Duke of Wellington’s saying? 
You know, the playing-fields 
and Waterloo,” I asked. 

“My view,” said Gilbert, “‘ is 
that the Duke was referring to 
the practice they had in fighting. 
In his day the boys only played 
casual games, like tops and 
hoops and shuttlecock. But 
there were plenty of fights out 
here, in the old prize -ring 
style.” 

We watched the football for 
a while, and then returned 
slowly to Weston’s Yard. Pass- 
ing under the archway into 
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the High Street again, Gilbert 
nodded towards Lower School 
and said absent-mindedly, ** Dur- 
ing the Great Plague a boy was 


After tea Mackintosh had to 
resume his duties, and Gilbert 
and I went into the High 
Street again. 

** See that window-box ? ”’ he 
said, pointing to a row of 
geraniums above. ‘In my day 
I saw it fall on to a boy’s 
head. Smashed his hat. Looks 
as though it’s about due to 
fall again.” 

Farther along the pavement 
we peered into a small inn-yard 
with a gallery. 

“* Christopher Tap,” said Gil- 
bert. ‘Pop meets in there. 
Was a coaching-inn until Doctor 
Hawtrey had it closed. So old 
Jack Knight simply reopened 
his tavern across the bridge. 
A favourite trick was to try 
to drink a quart of beer out 
of a long glass like a trumpet. 
You weren’t allowed to stop, 
and of course got pickled. The 
glass is now in School Library, 
together with some pictures of 
Montem. We’ll see them in a 
minute.” 

As we continued our walk, 
I saw a huge red flag with a 
black skull and cross-bones on 
it hanging from a staff that 
jutted out of an upper window 
in Keate’s Lane. 

‘“‘ Has someone rebelled?” I 
asked. 

“No! Just the House flag,” 
said Gilbert. ‘‘ Some domestic 
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flogged in there for not smoking. 
Smoking was a compulsory daily 
exercise. Tobacco was believed 
to have disinfectant properties.’ 


celebration or other. That used 
to be Evans’s. Kept by Jane 
Evans, the last Eton dame. 
Sargent painted her picture. 
She lived until she was eighty. 
A wonderful woman. We shall 
not see her like again. In her 
time there was a tremendous 
flood and, as each House suc- 
cumbed to it, the boys were 
sent home. The Head came 
on some of her boys stuffing 
schoolbooks into that drain 
opposite to try to block it up. 
I expect they were flogged for 
their pains.” 

We spent ten minutes in the 
Library and School Hall. Then 
came Drawing Schools and the 
Fives Courts. Next on our list 
was Lower Chapel and the Music 
School. Gilbert had become 
absent-minded and monosyllabic, 
but outside the Music School he 
stopped and pointed to a heavy, 
random pattern of holes bored 
deeply into the red brick. 

‘“Now what,” he said to 
me, “do you suppose is the 
purpose of these holes?” I 
hazarded a few guesses, but he 
shook his head solemnly at 
each one. 

‘*How much more difficult 
then,” he said at length, “ for 
the archzologists who will per- 
haps ponder on this wall in a 
thousand years’ time. Fallen 
by then, and at last uncovered 
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again from beneath the pave- 
ments by the picks and shovels 
of labouring men. The scholars 
will no doubt notice the in- 
scription over the door, and 
know that music was taught 
within. But these hemispherical 
holes! They will reflect that 
music was held in great esteem 
at Eton in our day. Nor need 
this give cause for alarm. For 
did not the ambassadors of 
Agamemnon come upon Achilles 
playing his lyre and singing in 
his tent? And Achilles was 
no sissy, believe me. But the 
holes. Could they—could they 
be part of some musical nota- 
tion whose meaning was now 
lost to man? At Delphi, now, 
the French had found two Greek 
peans cut in stone. In Lydia, 
in Edwardian times, another 
musical inscription had been 
found. Quite an attractive little 
melody, too. Why, of course. 
These must be musical phrases. 
A dedication. A School song. 
Jolly fine boating weather. Or 
maybe something quite different 
—a hymn to Bacchus or Sappho 
or Dionysus, classical scholarship 
being reverenced here.”’ 

I nodded my satisfaction with 
his construction, clue by clue, 
of this chain of reasoning to 
come. 

“Well,” he continued after 
@ pause, “they would be off 
on a fine dance, discoursing 
learnedly no doubt of dAdyyo 
éora@tes and Pbdyyo. xwovpevor, 
and comparing the systems of 
the Lesser Perfect and Greater 
Perfect and Immutably Great. 
They would be wrong, brother. 
Quite wrong. You see, these 
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holes are scooped in the wall 
with coins. The boys do it 
when they get bored waiting to 
goin. The penny holes are easy. 
Big ones, and lots of them. The 
little chaps are sixpennies. Not 
so common. The largest holes 
are rare. Half a crown.’ 

He drew a coin of this value 
from his pocket, fitted it into 
one of the large, uncommon 
holes and thoughtfully ground 
out a fine trickle of red dust. 


At the end of the lane we 
came to a big house set behind 
wrought-iron railings among elm 
trees. On one side was a 
meadow, and there two very 
small boys were kicking a foot- 
ball about. They were dressed 
in the same white collars and 
black jackets and pin-striped 
trousers that they would no 
doubt have worn to a reception 
or a wedding. 

“ Like a drug,” said Gilbert. 
“They can’t leave it alone. 
This was my house. We'll just 
glance in unannounced.”’ 

We entered, and found it 
somewhat bare and knocked- 
about like all boarding-houses, 
and cheerful with the noise of 
boys. On the landing some fags 
were struggling fiercely for places 
at a stove, so that they could 
make toast or do some mysteri- 
ous cooking. The air smelt 
pleasantly of sausages and 
kippers being fried for tea. 

* Luxury,” Gilbert observed. 
“Sheer luxury. Electricity. Hot 
baths. Everything laid on. 
Even up to Queen Victoria’s 
time they had sanded floors 
and candles in the Houses, 
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and washed in pump water 
outside, like College. One boy 
who asked if they could have 
a tap inside was told, ‘ Good 
gracious, no. Why, you'll be 
wanting gas and Turkey carpets 
next.’ ” 

Emerging again, we set out 
down the lane, and through the 
half-bare elms Gilbert caught 
sight of the reflection of the 
setting sun reddening the Castle 
walls. 

“Tf you look through field- 
glasses,’ he said, “you can 
see the muzzle of a cannon 
sticking from a slit in the 
Round Tower. Cromwell put 
it there, and trained it on 
Windsor Bridge.”’ 


At Mackintosh’s house a maid 
let us in, and conducted us up 
the staircase to a room on the 
second floor. Outside the door 
I stumbled against a large iron 
footscraper. Mole and Rat could 
not have been more surprised 
when they bumped into the 
footscraper, buried in the snow, 
that showed them they were 
outside Badger’s quarters in 
the Wild Wood. 

“The floods, old boy,” said 
Gilbert cheerfully. ‘‘ Not up 
here, of course. But they leave 
mud all over Eton. Saves time 
if you only have to send a boy 
outside the room to scrape 
his boots, instead of all the 
way down to the front door.” 

We knocked, and went in. 
Private business was in full 
swing. Mackintosh stopped to 
introduce us and give us chairs; 
then he took up his catechism 
again. Four boys, two dark- 
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haired and the other two with 
mops that shone in the lamp- 
light like pale gold, were in 
turn explaining to him the 
latent meanings of passages in 
Il Penseroso. When they had 
finished, and Mackintosh was 
in the passage chatting to one 
of them as they got into their 
coats, Gilbert said, “‘ Now you 
see why O.E.s can rely on 
themselves in after-life and take 
charge of vast and incompre- 
hensible affairs. Here they’re 
being made, from a tender age, 
to stand on their own feet, 
with the critical eyes of others 
upon them, and talk on any 
subject under the sun with 
conviction, interest, and without 
humbug. Anyone who has done 
that twice a week throughout 
his schooldays ought to be able 
to rise quickly to occasions 
afterwards.” 

At dinner I learned a lot 
more about the School. That 
it is organised vertically into 
College and Oppidans and hori- 
zontally into forms, the Sixth 
with ten Collegers and ten 
Oppidans, the Fifth, being big, 
into three blocks, each split 
again into Removes. That 
Lower School means Remove, 
Upper, Lower and Middle Fourth, 
and Third Form; and that 
before prep. schools there was 
an Upper Greek, a Lower Greek, 
a Sense, and, finally, a Non- 
sense for the seven-year-olds. 
That each boy comes under a 
House Tutor, a Classical or 
Modern Tutor, and a Division 
Master, the first looking after 
his general welfare, the second 
his work in pupil room and 
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‘‘ private business,’ the last 
teaching him in class; and 
that any one master may double 
up on the other rédles. That 
the First Hundred consists of 
three hundred boys; the three 
terms in the year are known as 
“halves’?; and, because the 
printer had lots of kappas in 
his trays, boys who do not 
do Greek have a kappa against 
their names in the List. That 
a@ master keeps a House for 
sixteen years, helped by a 
Captain and a committee of 
boys known as Library to govern 
it. That in College Sixth Form 
and Liberty take the place of 
Library. That the. Queen ap- 
points the Provost, and the Lord 
Chief Justice nominates one of 
the Fellows. That the Boat- 
house contains pairs, dodgers, 
riggers, whiffs, perfects, fours, 
and eights. 

‘“ There’s @ cunning system 
of order cards,” said Gilbert, 
sprinkling sugar liberally on his 
blackberry tart and cream. 
“Shows your marks, place in 
division, and what the beaks 
think of you. There are also 
things called tickets. When 
you’ve been up to no good and 
get caught, you have to describe 
to the beak what you’ve done, 
and he writes it down. Then 
you have to get your tutors to 
sign it. A yellow ticket is 
bad enough. Only the Head 
and Lower Master can issue 
white tickets. These can result 
in a swiping, or be the next 
stage to it on the downward 
path.” 

“Who was your Olassical 
Tutor?” asked Mackintosh. 
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“Old Applecore,” said Gil- 
bert. ‘ Potty on Bach and 
water-colours. He shot a good 
line about Homeric Greece, too. 
He was partial to Turkish 
cigarettes, and I rescued some 
pretty useful half-smoked ones 
from his ash-tray during my 
time.” 

Not until coffee came in did 
Gilbert’s mind begin to slant 
sideways to his lecture. 

“How many boys will be 
there tonight ?”’ he asked. 

“Ten or fifteen, I should 
think.” 

“ Ah, but choice,” said Gii- 
bert. “ Very choice. Quality 
before quantity every time. If 
there were but two, they might 
still be our future Prime Minister 
and Chief of Air Staff. Eton 
societies,’ he said for my benefit, 
‘have produced everything from 
‘blues’ musicians to First Lords 
of the Treasury. They play bas- 
soons, read Shakespeare, collect 
stamps, show films, botanise, 
build boats, dig up pottery, and 
the Lord knows what besides. 
Like games, the societies are 
all run by the boys, with beaks 
in the background brooding bene- 
volently over them. How’s that 
for an after-dinner test?” He 
repeated the phrase about brood- 
ing benevolently. ‘“ Not that I 
rise, John, with anything but 
pleasure from your board. The 
hock was superb. Five minutes 
in your study, if I may, to 
look over my notes? Then we 
will away. What’s the betting 
that at questions someone will 
say to me, ‘assuming the air 
density to be p and its coefficient 
of expansion », what would be 
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Gilbert gave his lecture very 
well, looking more than ever 
like G. K. Chesterton as he 
stood at the high desk half- 
lighted by the green - shaded 
reading-lamp. Being Gilbert, 
he got some good laughs, and 
some intelligent questions, too. 
Then, after he had given answers 
about early warning in relation 
to the optical horizon, speeding 
up the scrambling rate, the 
prone-pilot position for high- 
speed mancuvring, and inter- 
ception and sighting problems 
at great heights and speeds, a 
bespectacled youth stood up 
and asked why the Tutors that 
used to fly inverted at the 
Hendon Display recorded a 
higher airspeed for a given 
throttle setting on their backs 
than they did when they were 
the right way up. “ Bearing 
in mind,” said the questioner, 
“that when the aircraft were 
inverted the aerofoil design of 
the wings was all wrong in 
relation to the airflow.’ 

“ Here we are,’”’ said Gilbert, 
with a quick glance at Mac- 
kintosh and me. ‘“ Of course 
I rely, sir,” he replied, ‘on 
the accuracy of your statement. 
That being so, I must confess 
myself baffled. There is some 
possibility that it was because 
the propellers also were upside 
down.” 

We had a final drink with 
Mackintosh at his house, and 
thanked him for his hospitality, 
and put our bags into the car. 
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supersonic fighter of all-up 
weight four thousand pounds?’”’ 
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Mackintosh came out with us 
to make quite sure that the 
lights and engine worked, and 
waved farewell as we drove off 
in a cloud of blue exhaust 
smoke. Making a noise like a 
Diesel - engine torpedo launch 
leaving harbour, we headed up 
the silent and shuttered High 
Street. 

“Now you have seen my 
most kindly nurse,’ said Gil- 
bert. ‘“ But to know her really 
you must see her in all her 
moods. In the winter, when 
the ditches are frozen over, 
and there is white frost on 
every twig and blade of grass. 
In the spring, when the sky 
is blue and every tree a cloud 
of tender green. In summer, 
when the river flows gentle 
and full, and the meadows 
smell of hay.’ 

We roared up Castle Hill. 

‘‘ Her very names are poetry 
to me,” he shouted. ‘“ Brocas 
and Lower Sixpenny, Mesopo- 
tamia and Agar’s Plough. Jor- 
dan, Athens, Acropolis. Ward’s 
Mead and Cuckoo Weir.” 

We were now on the level 
again, and the engine was 
quieter. The last lamps of 
Windsor shone ghostly through 
the mist. ‘“‘ But, ah, the Glori- 
ous Fourth of June. There’s 
a day for you, when we honour 
George the Third. Then parade 
the young bloods in ‘ drain- 
pipe’ trousers and curly Ed- 
wardian bowler hats. Then the 
damsels, slender of waist and in 
white chiffon frocks, glance side- 
ways with gazelle-like gaze 
beneath the shade of their 
parasols. I may not have 
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noticed this when I was up, 
but I notice it now. After 
supper the boats come down 
the river, their crews standing 
motionless in the flood-lights, 
oars aloft. And then, ah then, 
the dizzle-dazzle rockets, the 
gold saucissons, the silver dew- 
drop-lattice, the coloured suns. 
And to end all, the glittering, 
refulgent portrait of the Queen. 
Arm in arm, then, come the 
young men, singing the Eton 
Boating Song.” 

We had passed into the Great 
Park, and were well between 
civilisations in the depth of 
night. Now and then the mist 
came at us in great clouds of 
vapour, choking the head-lamp 
beams and making us slow to 
@ crawl. Then they would 
lift, and we would speed on 
again. 

‘‘ A great statesman who lay 
dying asked his manservant to 
play a record of that song on 
the gramophone.” 

As Gilbert said this, the car 
began to lean gently at the 
back. And then it happened. 
With astonished eyes we saw 
one of the wheels go bouncing 
and bounding ahead of the 
car. It had a vitality all of its 
own. It plunged vigorously 
on to the low grass bank, 
wobbled slightly, and then raced 
on into the darkness, out of the 
head-lamp glare. This occurred 
in perhaps three seconds. Then 
there was a tremendous grind- 
ing and crashing noise as the 
back of the car struck the 
road. Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw a fierce flurry of 
gigantic red sparks. Then we 
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jolted harshly to a standstill, 
and there was silence. Gilbert 
had rammed on the brakes, 
and declutched and switched 
off. We sat there, leaning back 
at a crazy angle. 

“ Back wheel came off,” he 
said. ‘Stay where you are.” 
He got out, walked slowly 
round, and inspected the damage 
by the light of the rear lamp. 
Then he came back, got in, 
slammed the door, and started 
to roll himself a cigarette. 

“This calls for some care- 
ful thinking.” He lighted the 
cigarette. “Thought it was 
the nuts at first. Loose. But 
I reckon they’re all _ right. 
Snapped half-shaft. Clean as 
@ carrot. Wheel and hub cap 
have gone together. You know, 
I was once driving in Paris, 
racing @ taxi chap down the 
Champs Elysées. Busy lunch 
hour too, and you know how 
those taxis can go. In the 
middle of all this my spare 
wheel, which was strapped up- 
right on the running - board, 
came adrift. It went bouncing 
down the boulevard at terrific 
speed, missing cars and pedes- 
trians by inches. At last it 
slowed down, and started to 
wibble-wobble, and then it went 
over wump, like a dying duck, 
at a gendarme’s feet, a good 
hundred yards ahead. The 
traffic piled up, whistles started 
blowing, people shouting, horns 
blowing, and truncheons waving 
and all the rest of it. I walked 
along to get the wheel back, 
and the policeman helped me 
trundle it back to the car. 
So far I’d got away with thumb 
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signs. Anyway, there was such 
a racket that you couldn’t hear 
yourself speak. When he pulled 
out his notebook, I decided it 
would be best if I continued to 
speak neither English nor French. 
So I answered his questions in 
a sort of gibberish Esperanto, 
non spritti Francona and mallum 
nego, and things like that. The 
bobby got more and more 
exasperated, and in the end 
was about to give up. Then 
a fellow wearing a grey suit 
and a bowler and a Guards tie 
strolled off the pavement and 
said, ‘I say, old boy. Best 
to chuck it before he finds 
out.’ ‘Nil comprinendo, I 
said with a Latin shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘Oxford accent,’ 
he said. ‘And anyway, you’ve 
got a whacking great G.B. plate 
bolted on the back of the car.’ ”’ 


Gilbert threw his cigarette 


out of the window. ‘I believe 
I see how to do it,’’ he said. 
‘** Let’s get the wheel.” 

With the aid of an enormous 
torch that he had taken from 
the dashboard pocket we found 
the wheel, fifty yards ahead, 
under an oak tree in the pasture. 
The shaft had snapped flush 
with the hub, and the plate 
was still bolted firmly to the 
wheel. We rolled the wheel 
back to the car. 

“T’ve got half a R.E.M.E. 
tool- kit in the back,” said 
Gilbert. “ You have to have 
with cars like this. Let’s get 
it out.” 
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We started to unload. Oil- 
cans, spanners, tyre levers, pump, 
jack, a portable vice, a bundle 
of files, a hacksaw, a hammer, 
two chisels, tins of nuts and bolts, 
carborundum paste, a hand- 
power drill, and a mahogany 
box of dies and taps. Gilbert 
picked out a three-eighths bolt 
and held it up. “See this?” 
he said. ‘We saw the head 
off and cut the thread right 
along its length. Then we jack 
her up and bore out the pilot- 
holes in the ends of the shaft, 
and tap a thread in those, too. 
I can run the drill off the 
battery. Marry the broken ends 
together by drawing them up 
on the stud. Then we let 
down the near-side tyres and 
pump these up hard to throw 
the weight off the crown of 
the road. I'll sit on the left 
too, with the tool-kit under my 
feet, and you can drive. It 
will all help to take the weight 
off the repair. Reckon the 
job will take us forty minutes. 
Everything depends on the shaft 
core being soft enough for the 
drill to bite into it. Right, 
we'll jack her up. No, wait a 
minute. Listen.” 

We both listened, and heard, 
very faintly, the slow chimes 
of midnight from the clock 
on Windsor town hall. Then 
Gilbert walked into the mist a 
few yards ahead of the car. 

“Come out, Herne!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Come out, you old 
rascal. We need help!” 














ILONKA. 


BY J. D. WESTWOOD. 


WHEN I have occasion to 
mention the Ilonka, which is 
not very often, I think of her as 
@ symbol, something belonging 
to a way of life that seems too 
good ever to have been true. 
She was a houseboat, built 
throughout of knot-free deodar 
pine, and moored to the fertile 
bank of the Jhelum River, a 
vortex of small, absorbing inter- 
ests, surprises, and anxieties. 

Those Jhelum houseboats were 
cottages, very ambitious cottages 
some of them, built as Noah 
probably built the ark, on a 
shallow, flat hull. Later designs 
were deeper, and turned up at 
the ends like a Moslem shoe. 
For it was found that, following 
one or other of the laws of 
nature, the centre of a flat hull 
tended to ride high in the water, 
while the unsupported ends 
drooped, and went on drooping 
till something gave way in be- 
tween. It generally did so with 
a reverberating report that could 
be heard some way up and 
down the river, in the dead of 
night when assistance was hard 
to come by. 

That was known as “ breaking 
her back,’? and you were lucky 
to be in shallow water when it 
happened. And the more one 
thinks of what has happened to 
India, the more this sounds like 
@ parable. 


I, 


The Ilonka was not one of the 
very early houseboats. She was 
built in a period of unhurried 
work. The hull was not flat, 
and the builder had improved 
on old designs by a stiffening of 
steel cables, one on each side. 
They were strung along under 
the eaves and made fast to the 
tilted ends of the hull with 
turnbuckles. It was hoped they 
would support the ends, and so 
long as the centre held, they did 
so. Those cables were so tight 
you could play tunes on them. 

The first time I went on 
board was to a tea-party, and 
she struck me then as being 
unusually bright and spacious. 
She was broad-beamed — too 
broad for the lock gates; but 
that did not matter, since she 
was in a pleasant spot from 
which no one wanted to move 
her. 

You boarded her by brass- 
bound steps, to enter a vestibule 
screened in pierced arabesque 
scrollwork. From this, having 
disposed of your hat, you passed 
to a twenty-five-foot-long living- 
room with windows looking on 
river and garden. Aft of this 
was @ dining-room and a pantry 
with everything built in, then 
two large bedrooms and bath- 
rooms, and a screened verandah 


giving on to the cook - boat 
behind. 
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There was a sense of stability 
about the Ilonka, a secluded 
and established feel. The rugs 
and carpets had come over 
the mountains in caravans, by 
camel, yak, and pack-horse, and 
the furniture was of seasoned 
old walnut— period pieces by 
Suffering Moses, who was 80 
christened by Lord Roberts 
himself, an endowment of fame 
and riches. 

It was the American invasion 
of Kashmir that drove Anna 
in self-defence to acquire the 
Ilonka ; for it quickly became 
apparent that Americans were 
sent by compassionate provi- 
dence to enrich the Faithful, 
whose sense of values underwent 
a profound transformation. The 
cost of living in a rented boat 
became fantastic by any stan- 
dard. Even the Americans 


began to feel sore. 
They brought it on them- 


selves, of course. An Engineer 
officer who asked me how much 
he should pay his caddie, said 
when I told him, “‘ I don’t want 
to make it difficult for you folks, 
but it don’t seem right to me. 
I sure hate doin’ it.” 

The sellers’ market was in 
among us, &@ skeleton at the feast 
—the lively dancing kind you 
find in Tibetan paintings., The 
Vale of Kashmir rang to the 
sound of hammers. The Kash- 
miri is nothing if not resourceful ; 
difficulties—material shortages, 
and so on—exist to be overcome. 
New boats were run up fever- 
ishly, held together with home- 
made nails ; new hotels appeared 
overnight. Old properties were 
converted, and nothing that 
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could be induced to float and 
look habitable was passed over. 

How different were these 
makeshifts from the solid worth 
of the Ilonka, built from selected 
material under jealous and in- 
structed scrutiny! The hull was 
of four-inch-thick deodar, adze- 
cut, free of knots, and seasoned. 
Not a careless seam or joint was 
there from end to end, while the 
panelling within was finished to 
cabinet standards, and glowed 
with a restful dignity. She was 
staunch and weighty, not con- 
structed to be moved from place 
to place. 

In Srinagar there were two 
classes of moorings, A and B. 
The A class ghats were along the 
Bund, on the same side as the 
club, the Residency, and the 
shops and post-office. They 
faced the shining snows of the 
Pir Panjal. 

The B class ghats were on the 
other side of the river and com- 
manded an impressive view of 
the A class ghats, and of the 
club pier in a setting of Persian 
maples. The Zlonka was in one 
of these, with room behind for 
a garden ; and what her windows 
looked out on during those years 
of change, was history in the 
melting-pot. Nearly everyone 
of any importance or notoriety 
sooner or later found his way 
up to the heights. Pundit Nehru, 
India’s Number One, is a Kash- 
miri Brahman ; and his opposite 
number, the late Mr Jinnah, 
came on board the Ilonka in 
person, adding to the prestige 
and stature of the entire com- 
plement. Even a renegade 
“* Major - General” of the in- 
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effable Indian National Army, 
whose war honours included a 
spectacular trial in the Red 
Fort of Delhi, a conviction of 
waging war against the King 
Emperor, and abetment of 
murder, rocked the houseboats 
up and down the river with the 
wash of his speed-boat. 

A very different picture was 
that of Lord Louis Mountbatten’s 
gleaming state shikara being 
swept along like a flying-fish by 
its brawny crew of white-clad, 
hand-picked rivermen. 

Later there appeared a cabinet 
mission of Three Wise Men in 
search of fresh air. After Delhi 
in June it was little wonder they 
did not care what happened to 
India. I question if we would 
have been aware of their pres- 
ence among us but for the bull- 
dogs they brought with them 
from Scotland Yard. It was they 
who caused a stir along the Bund. 
They were not “clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful,” but 
there was no mistaking them. 
They were what we had read 
about and hoped some day to see. 
They were what some of us had 
tried to look like, and could not. 
Our store suits, like ourselves, 
were old and tired. 

But we found all this grandeur 
oppressive. It was not what 
one came to Kashmir to see. 
What we liked to look upon was 
the daily life of the river, the 
long rafts of logs toiling their 
laborious way up-stream, the 
occasional racing barge from the 
school, with its plunging, shout- 
ing Biscoe boys. 

The Ilonka was a hundred and 
ten feet long, and our frontage 
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on the bank about two hundred, 
with a depth of thirty feet from 
brink to hedge. When the river 
was low you could have tea in 
the garden on a level with the 
roof of the boat ; and when the 
snows melted in the mountains 
you might wake in the morning 
to stare down at muddy flood- 
water where yesterday the bul- 
buls were making free of the 
tea-table. Yesterday you were 
5000 feet higher than the sea, 
and now you were 5010 or more, 
with the garden nowhere and 
the bulbuls up the willow trees. 
Our garden here, in Scotland, 
is on a steeper slope. It is 
operated by Anna in conflict 
with a perverse and contumaci- 
ous expert who possesses a wide 
knowledge of what flowers will 
not do. He has never seen 
irises growing on a@ barren hill- 
side, clustered about the tomb of 
an honoured saint, nor watched 
the young spears breaking 
through a crust of Jhelum silt. 
A few days ago he was on 
the lawn, spoiling for a smoke. 
Anna was putting in bulbs on 
the slope above, where he did 
not want them. There had been 
an exchange of views and I could 
guess what was in Anna’s mind. 
Was it for this, she was asking 
herself for the hundredth time, 
that she had exchanged her 
half-witted Mahommed Idris ? 
Mahommed Idris was short 
and strong, reasonably honest, 
and a True Believer for whom 
flowers would grow anywhere. 
They were like himself, the 
flowers of Kashmir, always 
anxious to please. Until 
Mahommed Idris took it in 
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hand, the garden was a poor 
thing, without life or imagina- 
tion. A broad path ran past 
the hedge at the back, and the 
landlord of a three - storeyed 
house behind, a  lugubrious 
drearily robed husbandman 
whose latticed balconies over- 
hung the path, spent a good 
deal of his valuable time leaning 
on our gate to deplore our mis- 
direction of energy. No one, 
he assured Anna, had so far 
succeeded in making a garden 
there. 

Anna thanked him for his 
advice, and asked him nicely if 
he did not think the soil had less 
to do with it than his, the land- 
lord’s, hens, geese, and ducks, 
to say nothing of his goats, 
which ate up even the palm- 
leaf matting filling the holes in 
the hedge—and the battens torn 
from the paling by persons un- 


known on the nights of no 


moon. The landlord admitted 
that this aspect of it had escaped 
him. He promised to attend 
to it, and strangely enough 
he did. 

The public ferry was on the 
other side of the fence, and the 
ferry-boat plied under the nose 
of the Ilonka. Anna did not 
like this to begin with, but the 
advantages were Many once we 
became friends, and for a modest 
monthly contribution our ser- 
vants were made free of the 
ferry. The only one of our 
servants who disdained the ferry 
was Nabi Bux the Cook. Nabi 
Bux was a tall, urbane, scholarly- 
looking person who wore gold 
spectacles and a magnificent 
turban with a panache like a 
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skysail. He had a position to 
maintain, and preferred the dig- 
nity of the shikara—the canopied 
skiff—when crossing the river 
in full view of all the world. 
He took care, nevertheless, to 
remain on excellent social terms 
with the old ferryman, especially 
while the cook-boat kept going 
on, fire. 

That was the fault of the 
English range, of course. It 
had been brought all the way 
from London by a previous 
owner, and its snob value was 
undoubted. It conferred dis- 
tinction on him who owned, 
and him who worked it. I would 
gladly have pitched it into the 
river, but parting with it would 
probably entail parting with 
Nabi Bux as well. Nabi Bux 
loved it, and never again would 
we find a cook so clean, so 
mannerly, or a hand so gifted. 

The stove-pipe was the trouble 
—it stuck through a tin-lined 
hole in the shingled roof, and so 
long as the stove doors remained 
open it was all right. But when 
Nabi closed and forgot all about 
them, the pipe got red hot and 
the shingles smouldered. Then 
he would call on Sidiqui, bottle- 
washer and scullion, to come 
and put out the fire, and Sidiqui 
would throw water at it with a 
tea-cup till it stopped smoking. 

One afternoon when the ferry- 
boat was in mid-stream with a 
load of passengers, smoke was 
observed to be pouring from the 
cookhouse roof. The ferry-boat 
at once put about and plunged 
away to the rescue, while I, who 
had seen it from the canal water- 
gate on the Bund, trotted away 
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to the club steps for a “ taxi” 
shikara. 

By the time my taxi—the 
Careless Rapture —full spring 
seats—had made its way over 
the river, all was joy. The fire 
was out and a grand tea-party 
lined up for tea and cake on the 
cook-boat floor. Sidiqui’s tea- 
cup, a8 Nabi Bux explained, 
had on this occasion proved 
quite inadequate. But happily, 
one of the passengers was carry- 
ing an oil-drum. .. . 

Meanwhile the queue at the 
ferry ghat was becoming restive. 
More than once it detached a 
would-be passenger to find out 
how long it was going to take 
to put out the fire. But the 
messengers neverreturned. They 
joined the party. 

Another of our benefactors, 
but one we never saw, was 
Bli’man, probably a dowser, 


and certainly a worker of 


miracles. But for incontro- 
vertible evidence of his astonish- 
ing gift, we should have set him 
down as yet another river myth. 
We first heard of him when a 
friend of Anna’s stood up in her 
shikara to talk through the 
sitting-room window and let her 
spectacles fall into the water. 
As replacement would entail a 
trip down-country, this was a 
serious loss. 

Ramzan was on the duckboard 
steadying the shikara. “ Kuchh 
fikr nahin—no matter, Miss 
Sahib,”’ he said, as though com- 
forting a broken-hearted child. 
“ They will be found.” 

The river was running at half- 
flood, opaque with churning 
sand. 
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“*T send for Bli’man,” Ramzan 
went on, explaining that when 
things of value were lost in the 
river, Bli’man went in and found 
them for you. 

Anna and her friend looked 
into the tawny flood and were 
neither comforted nor sustained. 
It would need a miracle... 

But in the morning the spec- 
tacles were on the breakfast 
table. They had been swept 
under a neighbouring houseboat 
below the public ferry. 

Shortly afterwards, Bli’man 
was again called in—to fish up a 
gold ring which had dropped off 
Ramzan’s own finger; but this 
time he was not so successful. 
Ramzan took a poor view of this 
performance, and not without 
reason. Sidiqui’s predecessor, 
Atul Huq, had been foolish 
enough to differ violently from 
Nabi Bux, and had got him- 
self sacked. Carried away by 
righteous indignation, therefore, 
he had heaved into the river 
everything he could lay his 
hands on before being thrown in 
himself. 

Now, Ramzan pointed out, 
not without fervour, Bli’man 
had produced all these things 
from the river—forks, spoons, 
knives, even the metal discs 
from the hotplate of the Eng- 
lish range. All these things 
had been fished up from the 
river-bed. 

But not Ramzan’s gold ring ! 

That, he observed darkly, was 
strange. 

The old blind dowser and my 
friend the ferryman were dead 
before the poplar wool again 
filled the river like an ice-floe. 





It took six servants to run 
the boat—the bearer, known 
among his kind as “ London 
Ramzan,” because he was a 
King’s man, having with his 
own eyes beheld King George 
on his way to be crowned. 

Next in importance was Nabi 
Bux. Kashmir was an Indian 
State, where racial jealousies 
were not felt as in India; and 
a potent leaven, the manliness 
inspired by the Biscoe Mission, 
had wrought a spiritual regen- 
eration on the people. The 
English-speaking Biscoe boy was 
everywhere, both high and low. 
Sheikh Abdulla the Carpet 
Seller’s son, destined to govern 
when the hereditary ruler had 
fled, was one of them, and very 
proud of it he was. 

So also was Nabi Bux, a fact 


which I spotted when he pro- 
tested, in the course of con- 
versation, ‘‘Oh no, sir! Never! 
It was @ most succulent fowl! ”’ 


Followed Sidiqui — mate, 
bottlewasher, and fire extin- 
guisher. Then came Mahommed 
Idris; a sweeper; and lastly 
Karima the Manjhi, a riverman. 
His job was to keep an eye on 
the welfare of the boat, and look 
to the moorings. At night all 
the servants except Karima and 
Sidiqui went to their homes in 
the city. Those two slept in the 
cook-boat, so that if anything 
happened at night, such as a 
blow from the Banihal pass, we 
should have at least two men to 
fall back on. But the arrange- 
ment was not fool-proof. 

Another danger was snow; 
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for the weight of snow piling up 
in silence during the night could 
press down the boat until seams 
that had long been exposed to 
the heat of the sun became sub- 
merged. Then the hull would 
fill up under you without your 
being any the wiser until the 
process was complete. 

For this and other reasons 
Kashmir was not a noticeably 
festive part of the world in 
winter. Wood fuel—there was 
no other—came in by pony and 
barge from long distances, and 
was scarce and costly. Anna 
once asked a shoemaker if they 
expected a severe winter. The 
reply was one of resignation: 
“Many of us will die this winter.” 

Most of the old-established 
European settlers were there- 
fore in the habit of going down 
to the plains in November, and 
were no more seen till May or 
June. But those who preferred 
to stay could almost count on 
sunshine till the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, and anything up to a foot 
of snow on Christmas day. 
Thereafter for six or eight weeks 
the sky might remain overcast, 
and you might be up half a 
dozen times in a night measuring 
the snow on the duckboard 
under the windows. Between 
times you listened to the murmur 
of water, and wished there were 
not quite so much of it. 

But there might be days of 
sunshine too, when one could 
take tea at the open window, or 
even on the roof. Sheer bra- 
vado, of course, but something 
to put in the home letters. One 
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pansy was so badly taken in by 
a spell of sunshine as to push 
through the crust of snow in the 
post-office garden. A lilac tree 
also flowered in October, and it 
was several days before it dis- 
covered its mistake. 

The summer visitor to Kashmir 
could not possibly form an idea 
of the large number of people 
who had retired there. Not 
until Christmas day could any- 
one make a guess, for many of 
them were to be seen at no 
other time of the year. But on 
Christmas day the club was At 
Home, and out from their Jairs 
would issue the ancient residents, 
tough or frail, but mostly pretty 
tough, the rearguard of a genera- 
tion that has passed into legend 
—Empire builders, some of them, 
cynical witnesses to the fading 
out of splendours their hands 
and brains had helped to create. 

Many of these old folks neither 
expected nor hoped to see home 
again. Kashmir might not be 
Paradise, but it would do for 
a jumping-off place. Many of 
them refused to leave when 
evacuation began, and for them 
it was the parting of the ways in 
earnest. 

But that was yet to come. 
Victory and the blessings of 
Socialism were still some way 
ahead, and the pundits of the 
vale and their Moslem neigh- 
bours still bore with one another 
and worked together for the 
general weal and their own profit. 
They were on the up and up. 

The crest of the wave is not 
a safe place at any time, but 
there was nothing to warn any- 
one that today, and tomorrow, 
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and the day after, would differ 
greatly except in name. The 
idea of their British friends 
walking out on the people of 
Kashmir was unthinkable. 

So we reshingled the roof of 
the Ilonka and changed the 
colour of the hull and window- 
frames from chocolate to ivy- 
green. Mouldings and channels 
were repaired, gunstock - grain 
walnut panels were added in the 
living-rooms, worn carpets were 
replaced, and with an eye to a 
remote departure Anna fell 
heavily for walnut cabinets, tall- 
boys, desks, tables, and the 
better class of papier maché. 
The deeper we dug in, the 
better we liked the old boat, 
and the more unwillingly did we 
think of leaving her. There 
were travellers’ tales in plenty 
of how one was cabined and 
confined, herded and dragooned, 
on the hell ships. The more one 
heard the worse it sounded. 
Ahead of us, indeed, there 
stretched an _ ever-lengthening 
Aintree of nightmare decisions 
and difficulties. 

But there came a night when 
our growing sense of security was 
shaken and undermined. A 
hurricane from the Banihal 
arrived without warning, and it 
came after midnight, when we 
were alone in the boat. 

When a blow from the Bani- 
hal is expected, everything that 
floats or can blow away is made 
fast. Traffic on river and lake 
runs for shelter and hugs the 
shore till the storm is over. 
Stakes are driven deeper into 
the soil, fender poles are ad- 
justed, moorings looked to, and 
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skiffs pushed out of harm’s way. 
Cloud streamers fly out across 
the sky, the poplars sway and 
bend, and tossing lotus pads 
look as if they were racing over 
the ruffled surface. 

Lashing with rain, the wind 
came raging down the river. 
We rose hurriedly and threw on 
some clothes while the boat 
plunged and groaned as if the 
timbers were coming apart. It 
was pitch dark outside, 80 we 
switched on the lights from one 
end to the other. They shone 
on driving rain and splintered 
gangway rails, and lit up the 
concrete steps on the bank. 
They also revealed two helpless, 
pathetic figures huddled down 
among the dishevelled irises— 
Karima and Sidiqui cowering 
under a streaming blanket. The 
habitual grin was gone from the 
face of Sidiqui, for there was no 
getting back that night. The 
cook- boat had hauled away 
from the bank, and the Ilonka 
was pounding against something 
hard. 

I listened in dismay to this. 
The concrete steps were sup- 
posed to be sunk back in the 
bank to avoid this kind of thing; 
and if not on the steps, then on 
what could she be grinding and 
crunching like that? Blow after 
blow it came, pounding on and 
on, and it was not until day- 
light that we discovered she had 
spent the night pile-driving, and 
had thumped one of the fender 
poles up to the neck in the steep 
bank, before slipping a few 
yards down-stream and working 
out at an angle from the bank. 

There was no sign of the 
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storm abating, and the steps 
showed that the river was rising. 
If we broke loose now there was 
ho saying where we would end. 
We should have to run the 
gauntlet of six City bridges 
before charging down on the 
weir beyond, with wind and 
current assisting; and the 
thought of what was likely to 
happen to a top-heavy Noah’s 
ark blundering into a weir on a 
rising flood was of no comfort to 
the inmates. 

It must have been round 
about three in the morning, 
during what felt like a lull, that 
all lights went out, and we 
settled down to a stark vigil— 
tossing and crunching, watching 
anxiously for the first hint of 
dawn. 

The river continued to rise. 
When at last daylight streamed 
along the hill-tops, the call to 
prayer quivered out clear and 
inspiring above our heads—it 
came from a high gallery in the 
house behind, a stirring rebuke 
to misgiving and want of faith. 
The Ilonka might be battered 
and shaken and strained, but 
she was still afloat, and dry 
inside, and that was something 
to thank God for. The house- 
hold was already there, too— 
Nabi Bux even, heroic in his 
spectacles, floundering in a 
welter of mud, hauling on moor- 
ing lines, doing his best to 
straighten out a hopeless-looking 
mess. The river was up a good 
five feet; the garden was cov- 
ered with branches. It looked a 
mud-pie, and the paling was flat. 

So also were the club fences, 
and a good many others, but we 
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saw those later. A couple of 


houseboats had taken charge 
and rammed their brethren lower 
down, but on the whole every- 
one got off rather lightly. There 
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was no sign of a leak under our 
own floor-boards, but it seemed 
incredible that we should have 
taken such a pounding without 
starting something. 


III, 


The spirit-rapping began a 
few nights later. It came when 
the smoky dusk made it im- 
possible to see very far. Two 
raps — sharp percussions like 
cricket - balls landing on the 
upper structure. My first idea 
was of stones thrown from the 
ferry. Ramzan was near at 
hand. He agreed somewhat 
grudgingly that it might have 
been boys, and added that in 
Kashmir boys did not throw 
stones at houseboats. Were we 
not, he asked, on excellent terms 
with all our neighbours. 

He was puzzled and disturbed. 
He looked mystified. The raps 
were repeated a few days later 
at about the same hour, and 
again we could find nothing to 
account for them, which was 
annoying; for if our men once 
got it into their heads that the 
boat was haunted, we might as 
well pack up and clear out. No 
servant would ever come near it 
again. 

This, I felt at the time, was 
where the old ferryman’s saga- 
city might have been helpful. 
But he was dead, and a worth- 
less nephew with a passion for 
cinemas was in his place. As 
often as not the ferry was 
worked by the old man’s two 
grandsons, aged about eight and 
nine—fat water-babies in white 
shirts and straw skull-caps. They 


spent most of their time chasing 
ducks in mid-stream, enjoying 
themselves immensely while an 
indignant public champed on the 
banks. 

The spirits left us alone for a 
time. Then just as we were 
beginning to forget about them, 
back they came, loud and hard, 
and startling. They returned at 
intervals of a fortnight or so, 
and always after dark. 

There was something vicious 
and menacing about these on- 
slaughts. Ramzan heard them, 
but he kept his mouth shut. 
He was being London Ramzan. 
He was living up to a reputation 
for enlightenment, and not find- 
ing it too easy. The recollection 
of King George in his might and 
splendour no doubt sustained 
his courage, but he had grown 
up in demon-infested regions, 
on the haunted threshold of 
Tibet itself. In a rest-house in 
the mountains, at one of the 
gateways to that land of lamas 
and adepts and other things, he 
had warned us solemnly not to 
venture out after nightfall, and 
one need but glance at the 
tortured ridges cutting across 
the stars to know that his advice 
was good. 

Anna displayed little concern. 
She believed no good could come 
of talking about it, and probably 
she was right. But more than 
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once I caught Ramzan muttering 
to himself, “ Shaitan! Kanjir!” 
with a garnishing of what 
sounded like abuse in Pushtu. 

Perhaps we were still a little 
keyed up at the time, a little 
shaken at the thought of what 
had happened at Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima, unpleasantly aware 
of some new and terrible evil. 
We learnt of things called flying 
saucers floating across the skies 
of America and Scandinavia, and 
the ‘ Kashmir Times’ came out 
with the story of a city in the 
Pamir called Atomgrad, where 
Comrade Stalin had shut up all 
the German atomists he could 
lay hands on, and set them to 
better the instruction. Then 
came this in the ‘C. & M. 
Gazette ’ of Lahore :— 


STocKHOLM. Aug. 26.—The in- 
habitants of Tarn Island, lying off 
the naval base of Karlskrona in 
South Sweden, are trying to pierce 
the identity of a mysterious lumin- 
ous figure reported to have been 
seen walking along the lonelier 
stretches of the beach after nightfall. 

Cattle refuse to graze in the place 
where the figure walks, although 
the area is the island’s best pasture. 


So, taking one thing with 
another, it seemed clear that 
there was devilry abroad, and 
it should be remembered that 
Kashmir is uncomfortably close 
to the Pamir. 

It was about this time that 
our own flying saucers made 
their appearance. So we had 
saucers in America, the in- 
cubator of atomics, and saucers 
as well as luminous figures in 
Scandinavia, which is next door 
to Russia. And now here they 
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were in Kashmir, within saucer- 
toss of Atomgrad. 

It looked fishy ! 

It was Ramzan who brought 
the tidings. He had the appear- 
ance of one seeing visions, with 
a turban screwed on anyhow, 
and a hand that slopped my tea 
as he babbled of a great star 
speeding up the heavens as he 
was coming from the city. When 
the star was over the Dal Gate— 
and here Ramzan pointed dra- 
matically heavenward — where 
all who were awaiting the call 
to prayer might see, it stopped 
suddenly, whirled round in 
circles, and burst. 

“The Kashmir army again,” 
I said. ‘It’s rockets.” 

But Ramzan would have none 
of that. He knew a rocket when 
he saw one, and this was no 
rocket. 

Kashmir is definitely in the 
miracle area, and many of us 
were to witness similar mani- 
festations within the next few 
weeks. A good many scientific- 
sounding letters were written to 
the newspapers, but no one ever 
succeeded in proving that they 
were not flying saucers. Not to 
our satisfaction. 

Of all the people I have 
spoken to, not one has been 
able to show me where that 
well-known pass, the Shangri- 
La, is to be found on the map, 
and I have met no one who has 
been over it. In Tibet, when 
the soul discards its worn-out 
shell, one does not say that the 
person has died, because they 
know that is not so. They say 
he has gone over the Shangri-La. 

It was an afternoon in March, 
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and we were returning from the 
lake, when Anna noticed a brand- 
new four-roomed boat tied up 
near the Dal Gate, which is the 
lock between the lake and the 
canal leading to the river. 

“Look!” she said. 
Shangri-La!” 

The name was writ large on 
the nameboard, where its mystic 
significance would not be lost 
on the romantic Caucasian. The 
owner, @ pleasant young man 
with a smiling wife, invited us 
on board to look at his boat, 
and I fancy that what bowled 
Anna over was the attractive 
scent of raw pine. The boat was 
built of it—of deodar pine and 
blue fir, blemished with knots 
any child might push out with 
his finger, and with the resin 
sweating through the walls. 
Furnishing was scanty, and stars 
of light shone through where no 
stars should be; but the young 
Manjhi and his wife were as 
anxious to please as Mahommed 
Idris. We had looked casually 
at many boats from time to 
time, but never over one 80 
faulty, or so unreasonably attrac- 
tive, as the Shangri-La. 

Thirty -six hours later the 
Ilonka broke her back. The 
straining cables had given up 
their secret—the spirit-rapping 
was revealed for what it was, a 
vain, persistent warning to an 
unreceptive understanding, a 
resounding hint that the fabric 
had not, after all, come un- 
scathed through the storm. 

The night was cold and bright 
with stars, the time about eleven. 
We were pegging pieces back 
into the chessboard when it 
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happened. The break came with 
a shattering report, and a shock, 
as though some heavy object 
had rammed us. The Ilonka 
leapt and shuddered. 

Anna said, “ A raft!” But 
no raft would be moving on the 
river at that hour. 

Sidiqui and the Manjhi had 
heard the crash—as also had 
many others in the neighbour- 
hood. The two men came 
tumbling along to find out what 
had happened, and at once 
lifted the pantry floor-boards. 

The trouble was there all 
right, in the side-wall of the 
hull. An immensely strong 
deodar plank of unblemished 
timber had split across the 
grain, on and above the water- 
line, and a trickle of water was 
seeping through. It was quickly 
stopped with caulking, and— 
thankful it was no worse—we 
turned in fully dressed, shaken 
but not despondent, leaving 
Sidiqui with orders to bring the 
boatbuilder in the morning. 

We were up at dawn, packing 
and getting some of the heavy 
furniture removed to the bank, 
and when the boatbuilder arrived 
the centre of the hull was ready 
for inspection. The boatbuilder 
was an unsmiling, ascetic little 
Kashmiri Brahman. What I 
remember best about him is the 
drawn, serious face under a vast 
pink turban. 

He brooded over the open 
hull, his eyes straying to the 
panelled walls on either side. 
The panelling had split and 
opened out overnight; which 
showed the mischief was still 
going on. 
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“Take everything out,’ he 
ordered quietly. ‘“ Including 
the flooring. At once.” 

With an eye on the splitting 
walls I remarked lamely that we 
had thought of spending another 
night in the boat. 

The little Pundit 
startled. 

“You cannot do that,” he 
said hastily. ‘‘ The boat must 
not be allowed to sink here. It 
is too deep.” 

Anna told him we had slept 
in it last night, and a look of 
amazement came into his eyes. 
It is not difficult to guess what 
he would have liked to say. 
What he did say was, “ You 
couldn’t have escaped. My men 
will come and take the boat 
away at once.” 

When he had gone, a hired 
shikara took me down the canal 
in search of a houseboat, and 
once again I found the Shangri- 
La. At sight of the slight, flimsy 
matchbox I felt that destiny 
was indeed shaping our ends, 
and making a pretty poor job 
of it. There was something 
ominous about the way in which 
that mythical pass to the here- 
after was forcing itself on our 
notice. 

At mid-day the Shangri-La 
came alongside, to be refurnished 
with our own belongings, and in 
the afternoon we watched the 
crippled Jlonka move slowly, 
and not without a massive dig- 
nity, down-stream. She had a 
slight list, and her stern, where- 
under the swallows had built 
their nests, trailed like a garment 
on the water. 

The thought of those torn 
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panels kept troubling me. I 
wanted to get out of this. 

‘** Anna,” I said, sure of at 
least one thing she would like to 
do before leaving the vale, “ let’s 
go and look at birds.” 

The Shangri-La had at any 
rate one thing to commend her— 
she was easy to move about. 
So for a month we looked at 
birds up and down the Sind 
River, where fresh young willow 
plantations and the swamps of 
the Anchar Lake are a teeming 
sanctuary. 

In the civilised West, wild 
birds are both wild and wary. 
They have to be. They do not 
chatter and scold at you from 
the back of the next chair, nor 
do they hop about your table 
like the ignorant bulbuls of 


Srinagar, who know no better. 
The fact of the matter is, of 


course, that the descendants of 
Alexander’s ragamuffins have 
spoilt the wild birds, ensnaring 
themselves in a tyranny there 
is no escaping. Imagine the ab- 
surdity of leaving an unglazed 
square in your window so that 
summer and winter your 
feathered friends can have the 
run of the house! 

But the simple Kashmiri is 
like that. He is credulous and 
lives for the moment. He laughs 
too much, and he laughs at the 
wrong things, and he is quite 
capable of going into a trance 
over @ withered flower when 
he should be attending to the 
business in hand. But the birds 
seem to like him. They cannot 
help themselves. Neither can I. 

We returned before work on 
the Ilonka was completed. As 
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soon a8 we were back, Karima 
and Sidiqui paddled me down a 
mile of water-lane skirting the 
lake, to see how she was getting 
on. We found her slung in 
chains among willows. The dock 
was cut into the side of a vast 
basin covered with curling lotus 
pads and long-stemmed waxen 
blooms. 

When the Ilonka hove in sight 
over the lotus field, the paddling 
ceased abruptly. The crew was 
holding its breath. For this was 
@ rejuvenated, a shapely Ilonka, 
a graceful thing in a noble 
setting. 

We approached and examined 
her in detail, and found her 
good. To Anna, on my return, 
I described what we had seen, 
and enlarged. I spoke of how 
we had surprised her, as you 
might say, among willows and 


poplars and nodding lilies, with 
a background of high houses 
with flowers growing out of the 
thatch, glowing against the azure 


of the sky. ‘“ A scene of song, 
and colour, and joy,’ I said, 
hoping Anna was really listening. 
‘“* A scene from some great opera 
that has not yet been written. 
Had a baggy-trousered chorus 
of Manjhis come dancing on with 
their fish-skinned fiddles, I 
should not have been surprised 
in the least. Think of Nabi 
DOSs sav” 

I said it would be like starting 
life all over again. What we 
had suffered was illusion. It 
was past. It was done with. 
The lightning does not strike 
twice in the same place. 

It was two nights later, when 
we were on the roof of the 
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Shangri-La, taking a look round 
before turning in, that we saw a 
fierce glow in the sky some way 
down the river. ‘ Another build- 
ing gone up,” said Anna. “ It’s 
@ wonder that old wooden city 
isn’t burnt down every other 
night.” 

Growing political conscious- 
ness has a way of expressing 
itself in bonfires. A day or two 
earlier a new hotel had been 
burnt, and fire had broken out 
in the old palace on the river, 
now turned into Government 
offices. There had been others 
also—the Forest Office for one, 
a most imposing chalet in an 
extensive compound of its own. 

What we were seeing from the 
roof of the Shangri-La, without 
knowing it, was the hot, fierce 
glow of the Ilonka herself. 

We did not know until morn- 
ing, when Ramzan brought in 
a crumpled letter from the boat- 
builder. What, I asked myself, 
could the fellow have to say to 
me at this time of the morning. 

Ramzan stood gazing out 
stolidly at the early grey misti- 
ness of the river. 

I tore open the envelope. 


Srr,—It is regretted that your 
houseboat Tlonka has been burnt last 
night. The cause of fire is not known. 


That was all. I 
the paper. There was no illu- 
sion here. Ramzan — London 
Ramzan, whose eyes had dwelt 
upon his king and were blessed, 
turned and salaamed gravely. 
Tears were rolling down his 
lined old cheeks. 

“ Khudawund,” he said, “ your 
servants are weeping.” 

H 


stared at 





A VISIT TO TONKS. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


I HARDLY expected Garland 
to answer my letter. I had 
been away two years in West 
Africa since meeting him in the 
wildwood where he and his 
friends had found refuge from a 
vulgar world,? and doubted if he 
would even recall my name. 
But a reply came. Written 


spikily in indian ink, it was 
dated de die in diem, addressed 
me as “ Dear Aliquid,” and went 
straight on to report that— 


‘** In Miv the ones 
(There’s one at Bronx) 
Have one ear in the middle, 
Which on their conks 
Like humble donks 
They ever twitch and twiddle ; 


For though the onc’s 

No nose for ponks, 

That ear, tuned like a fiddle, 
Responds to honks 

And sudden plonks 

As popcorn on a griddle ; 


Which is why Tonks 

(Who’s been to Bronx) 

Says oncs, like Tom the Tiddle, 
Are not such donks 

As people thonks 

And unco’ hard to diddle.”’ 


To this was added—‘ Of course 
you must. Our bard sanctuary 
is open to approved visitors all 
and any day from now until 
Footlemas. And isn’t it Tonks’s 
turn? You will like Tonks.” 


I did not doubt that I would, 
but in order to meet him, as 
seemed intended, I must first 
visit Garland, his being the only 
one of the three hermitages to 
which I knew the way. In 
that dense green labyrinth it 
would be easy to miss Tonks’s 
fox-hole altogether or come upon 
Cole-Sutton’s by mistake, and he 
busy painting perhaps. 

So one spring afternoon, walk- 
ing there from the inn where 
I had lunched and left my car, 
I relished again the rare seclu- 
sion of Sutton Wood, loitered 
to listen to its unmolested birds, 
to inhale the bland odour of its 
deep decaying mast. Here, 
among colonnaded trees, was 
peace, a  claustral isolation. 
Even the sky was free of alien 
noise, @ car in such a place un- 
imaginable. How wise of me, 
I thought, to have refrained 
from driving down the grassy 
track that led past Garland’s 
door. More prudent than I 
knew. For I learnt later that, 
alarmed one day by the appear- 
ance of a baker’s van, he had 
dug an elephant-trap in the 
middle of the way. 

And now, approaching his 
cottage, I heard as once before 
the crescent sound of a clear 
voice singing to the thrum 
of « guitar, and presently saw 
the singer seated on the same 








1 See ‘The Land of Miv.” ‘Maga,’ June 1952. 
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grey -lichened log. This time 
it was @ Gong Song, a Mivian 
lullaby to which he gave lilt 
and stress with occasional loud 
twangs— 


“When the wind in gong trees 
moaning 
Turns your mind to gongophoning, 
Choose a big unblemished Gone, 
One whose rind of golden yellow 
Shows it sound as well as mellow, 
One not markedly obLonc. 


Rap it lightly with a knuckle ; 

If it rings and does not buckle, 

Tightly tie to it a THONG ; 

Very circumspectly hang it 

Where the branches will not bang 
it, 

Should the wampoon wind be 
STRONG, 


Then put on those puce pyjamas 
Sold you in the far Bahamas, 
And begin to sing your sone, 
Striking at the gong obliquely, 
Ever strongly, never weakly, 
Always swinging it ding-Done. 


Sing of somewhere fairly distant ; 

None will be the least insistent 

On localities, so LONG 

As you leave out inauspicious 

Names like Anglesea, Mauritius, 

Ipswich, Houndsditch and Hong 
Kona. 


For the rest you'd best abjure a 

Sly enjambment or caesura, 

And, of course, ce diphTHONG. 

Keep it swinging while you're 
singing, 

And your voice from tones too 
ringing, 

Then you will not gong it wRonG. 


And that’s not all,” he said, 
springing up to greet me with a 


quick handshake. ‘‘ Miv, Land 
of the Spiv, is becoming quite 
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an euore. Cole-Sutton’s uncle 
in Kenya sent some money and 
we now have a printing-press.”’ 

““T thought you were broke, 
uncle and all.” 

“So we are. But he sold a 
pyrethrum or something. Come 
and see.” 

As we went, I asked: “ Why 
Aliquid ? ” 

“Oh come! You are some- 
thing, aren’t you? Something 
in Africa anyway, and new to 
us. Hope you don’t mind.” 

I glanced at the lean figure 
striding loosely beside me, and 
meeting a gay, half-mocking 
look, slipped back two years. 
“ Ha Africa semper... Dull 
of me. I see.” 

I saw, too, that lapse of time 
had brought no change that was 
not seasonal—a brightness to the 
trees, a shriller green to the 
grass that clasped his cottage 
like the bezel of some antique 
stone. The crazy sign-board 
BEWARE OF THE PHOOMPH still 
stood beside the gate, the rusty 
bicycle leant against the hedge 
as though it had never been 
moved. Only his sitting-room 
was different, had been trans- 
formed by the fantastical pano- 
rama of scenes in Miv that 
Cole-Sutton had painted on its 
walls. There they were—jiffies, 
phoomphs, dandyfunks, nine- 
spot leopards and Old Meg— 
all worked into a series of 
episodes from the happy non- 
sense he loved to write. 

“You like my murals?” 

** Old Meg is superb,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘One can imagine her 
wiping off the gong-juice before 
the kiss.” 
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“ Ah, that is real criticism ! 
You looked so solemnly per- 
ceptive, I thought for a 
moment...” Striking a ridi- 
culous attitude, he began to 
expound—‘ Observe the felicity 
of this impasto passage, how 
stark its nuances, how luminous 
the execution, and how, abandon- 
ing deliberatism altogether, the 
painter has now reverted to the 
unrhetorical manner of his 
former fauve period.”” He peered 
closely at a phoomph’s warty 
rump. ‘ Yes, almost disquiet- 
ingly fauve! And here...” 
He indicated the doorway of 
the Gong Tree Arms where 
Old Meg was involved in a 
rough-and-tumble with some 
tipsy shepherds. ‘ Note the 
intensity of feeling in this 
passage, how glibly the artist’s 
brush .. .” 


He burst out laughing. “I 


suppose they are still at it, the 


artmongers? What fun they 
do have! My nonsense,” he 
added, gazing round the room, 
‘is at least productive.” 

‘** Personally I would feel quite 
lost to reality living among all 
this.” 

‘** Well, for an escapist, that’s 
rather the idea, isn’t it ? ” 

Seeing a small hand-press on 
a table and beside it a pile of 
freshly printed sheets, I re- 
marked that a typewriter would 
have served him better. ‘“‘ One 
of the new silent ones,” I went 
on, undeterred by his expression. 
“Just the thing for a writer, 
the idea being not to drown the 
pastoral sounds of traffic, radio, 
jet-planes and other aids to 
composition.” 
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He liked that. I picked up 
the top sheet and read— 


** By Mivians oblivion 
Is never never sought ; 
Though Oom’s inclined to chivvy 
em, 
Their lives with joy are fraught. 
They suffer no domin-i-on, 
To older freedoms cling, 
And hold to their opin-i-on 
That spivs should live like kings. 


They muster no battal-i-ons ; 
A waveless navy mans 

Two rust-encrusted galleons 
Deployed upon the sands. 
On purple-spotted stall-i-ons 
They ride against no foes, 
But go to gather scall-i-ons 
And golden pomeloes. 


In smocks of light vermil-i-on 
To match their clockless socks, 
They like, as vespertilian 

As flittermouse or fox, 

To execute cotill-i-ons, 
Moriscoes and gavottes, 

With frisky Jills and Lilians 
To gallop turkey-trots. 


Their patron saint’s Hilarion, 
Who, doubled up with mirth, 
Said: ‘Bed’s enough to marry on; 
All Miv’s a kid’s at birth. 

When fanfarons with clarions 
Boom out a doomful Word, 

You cull-i-ons can carry on 

As though you hadn’t heard.’ 


In obsidian pavil-i-ons 
Beside a gentle sea, 

Most civil of civil-i-ans 
They dwell contentedly 
With creatures unreptilian 
That do their best to please, 
And a trilling of carill-i-ons 
To dulcify the breeze.” 


“The book,” he said, “ will 
be illustrated, Cole-Sutton doing 
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the drawings from which Tonks 
will make woodcuts. Luxury 
edition limited to three copies.” 

“Why not four ? ” 

He looked surprised, then 
thoughtful. ‘It could be done.” 

“TI would be really delighted 
to have one. It has all the 
makings, the essential dreamy 
absurdity, of a perfect bedside 
book.” 

“The Land of Miv absurd!” 
He stared at me. ‘“‘ Compared 
with what? Not your up-and- 
doing world, I hope.” 

“T haven’t noticed any 
musical fruit trees in Hyde 
Park,” I said, laughing. 

‘* But you think a gong tree 
more preposterous than an ad- 
vertisement for sanitary ware 
stuck up in the middle of a 
summer field ? ” 

** Phoomphs, then — those 
indeterminate, blundering crea- 
tures that never know if they 
are coming or going.” 

“ Afraid I don’t see it. 
Phoomphs seem to me almost 
rational alongside a herd of 
party politicoes with horns 
locked in a deathless struggle for 
votes.” 

“* Garland,” I said, “‘ have I 
got it all wrong, and Miv is 
some sort of allegory ? ” 

He shook his head. “If I 
said it was symbolical, you 
couldn’t contradict me; that’s 
why modern painters and poets 
are able to sit so pretty. But 
no, it happens to contain the 
odd analogy, that is all, like... 
like Miv’s unwavy navy deployed 
upon the sands. It doesn’t all 
tally, of course, but that did 
strike me at the time as a degree 
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less daft than spending more and 
more on the defence of some- 
thing one is doing one’s worst 
to render less and less worth 
defending.” 

“You mean the traditional 
way of life? Too late now,” I 
murmured. ‘“ Honour lived in 
the manes of horses.” 

‘“What’s that? Say it again.” 
He swung round on me excitedly. 
“Where did you... or is it 
your own?” 

“A quotation, a translation 
from Arabic.” 

“ By Oom, Aliquid, when you 
do hit the nail you fetch it a 
wallop. Elan! That was it, 
then. No Safety First. Manes 
streaming in the wind of adven- 
ture, the tilting knight, the 
crusader spirit, the readiness to 
ride hell-for-leather in the cause 
of what one knew to be true— 
all that in half a dozen words ! 
es sa 

“ ,.. all gone and perhaps 
best forgotten.” 

““Only Miv. is free,” he said. 
“They, having suffered no 
change, have no need to forget. 
Even Oom.. .” 

*Oom? Who was this Oom 
who liked to chivvy ’em?” 
I searched the crowded walls for 
@ clue. 

““Up there—the toss-pot god 
of Miv. Have you forgotten?” 

Garland’s normal gaiety had 
returned, in his eye was a 
promise of something rumbusti- 
ous. ‘“‘ Oom is a sylvan deity,” 
he explained, “a sort of dis- 
reputable Dionysus, who haunts 
the gong-tree groves and some- 
times turns up at parties in 
person. His is the spirit that 
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moves upon the waters of fer- 
mentation, the hand that guides 
the cocktail-shaker’s, the secret 
nudge that decides you to have 
one more. Surely you remember 
him and that— 


When moons glimmer blue 

As they do every Oomsday, 

And Miv’s giddy crew 

Would make merry till Doomsday, 
Then Oom, like a boom- 

erang, flies all about 

With whiskers askew 

And his tongue hanging out. 


Old Oom makes things go 
(Not only the liquor), 

Star turn of the show 

There’s no slicker high-kicker, 
And mixing those kicks 

With sly pricks of his dirk, 
He lets people know 

He’s no prop of the kirk. 


When Meg, like a keg 

Gone all skitish and skirtsy, 
Slips up on an egg 

Or, mistiming her curtsy, 
Lands plump on her rump, 
It is Oom leads the cheer, 
As Meg shows a leg 

Nearly up to her ear. 


To see how a snake 

Can be cake to a mongoose, 
Watch Oom in the wake 
Of a bucket of gong-juice ; 
Observe how each swerve 
Of his quick-tripping toes 
May lead him to make 

The next turn on his nose. 


In gun-metal spats 

And asbestos pyjamas, 
And one of those hats 
Made of skins of bananas, 
He trots through gavottes, 
Tarantellas and reels 

With five yellow cats 
Running wild at his heels. 
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And when all’s been sung 

And the wampoon wind whispers, 
He pops back his tongue, 
Disentangles his whiskers, 

And lets fly a shout 

At some shy son of Miv : 

‘Pah! When I was young 
People knew how to live !’ 


And now,” he added abruptly, 
“it is Tonks’s turn. See you 
later I expect.” 

“Yes, but how do I get 
there ?” 

“Straight along the ride—you 
can’t miss. Though he may try 
to pull your leg, you will like 
Tonks. Remember he was a 
sailor ! 

The way was anything but 
straight. After walking about 
@ quarter of a mile, I saw the 
words To TONKS on a card- 
board arrow fastened to a tree, 
and from there, after turning 
off into the wood, followed the 
direction of more arrows with- 
out whose aid I would surely 
have been lost among a maze of 
criss-cross tracks. 

This, I learnt afterwards, was 
the oldest part of Sutton Wood. 
The beeches were low-branched 
and of enormous girth, yet for 
all their age clean-boled and 
confusingly alike, with little 
growing under them but holly 
and box, the latter useful, I 
thought, for Tonks’s woodcuts. 
The day was warm. There was 
a bitter-sweet tang like that of 
freshly peeled walnuts in the air. 
Brown leaves, thickly felted, 
deadened my tread ; green ones, 
catching the sunlight, diffused 
it in a glittering spray that 
turned to golden sequins where 
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it touched the ground. I went 
on, soon convinced by the lie of 
shadows that Garland’s arrows 
had pointed the longest possible 
way. 

I was descending a gentle 
slope among sparser trees, when 
@ rushing noise made me to 
turn to see @ man on a bicycle 
swooping down towards me— 
@ smallish man with dark hair, 
who had one leg off below the 
knee and carried a pair of 
crutches across the handle-bars. 
Stopping with a squeal of rusty 
brakes, he seized the crutches, 
let the machine fall, and came 
swinging up to me. 

Cole-Sutton had a pale, rather 
solemn face that lit up com- 
pletely when he smiled. “ You 
are Aliquid, I’m sure,” he said, 
shaking hands. “I don’t want 
to butt in on you and Tonks— 
look in later, perhaps—so will 
you give him this letter. Tell 
the blighter it’s important, 
please, or he won’t open it.” 
With no more than that, he was 
on his bicycle again and quickly 
out of sight. 

Soon afterwards I came to a 
grassy ride suspiciously like the 
one I had set out upon, and saw 
in a clearing beside it a cottage 
whose windows, converted into 
wide ports, gave it so much the 
look of an old ship-of-the-line’s 
high poop that I half expected a 
stern-chaser to be run out and 
trained on me. One of the ports 
did in fact fly open at my 
approach, but it was a face with 
a sharp red beard that was 
thrust aggressively forth. 

‘“T’m Tonks,” the beard an- 
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nounced loudly. ‘“ Who are 
you?” 

“The $Archimandrite of 
Bessarabia,” I replied with 
dignity. 

The eyes opened widely. 
‘Dammit, so am I! There 
must be three of us.” With a 
flashing grin the head vanished, 
and he came to meet me at the 
door. 

* Aliquid, of course. Garland 
was sure you’d choose today ; 
that’s why he met you where he 
did and I got in some beer. 
Let’s sit.” 

We went in. ‘ Could sit out,” 
hesaid. ‘ But I’m like that chap 
Marlowe when he was ashore— 
best way to enjoy a sunny day 
is from the inside looking out.” 
He caught my smile as I 
glanced at a row of books. 
“Yes, Conrad’s just my cup.” 

As at Garland’s, there were 
three deep armchairs—The Three 
Bears !—one now filled by Tonks 
with a great length of leg to 
spare, another by me, and several 
book-shelves whose contents de- 
clared a wide interest in ‘foreign 
parts.’ The room differed only 
in its decoration —its finely 
chiselled wood panelling and the 
dozens of small carved figures 
dumped down wherever there 
was space. 

I told him I had met Cole- 
Sutton and handed him the 
letter. ‘“‘ He said you were to 
open it at once.” 

“Open it? But it’s oficial!” 
and he sent the buff envelope 
spinning across the room. 
“Beer? Good. As you see, I 
chip the odd block. Love it. 
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Given a seasoned chunk, I can’t 
keep my knife off it. No two 
alike. Used to try to fit the 
wood to the subject. Never do 
that now. Look at a chunk, 
handle it, smell it, and there 
you are—sooner or later the 
wood suggests the subject. 
Lime’s best—gives a cheesy cut 
—as Gibbons knew. What news 
of the outer world ? ” 

* Oh, the same old hates and 
muddles at home and abroad.” 

‘No change we’d notice if we 
went back to it?” 

“Well . . . a change of 
Government, less freedom to 
travel, more litter, more dogs.” 

“The lively tykes we used to 
hunt and shoot with ? ” 

“No, the dismal ones they 
drag around on strings. Millions 
of worshippers more dogly than 
godly.” 


‘* Goes deep, eh? Wonder if 
the golden calf was really a 


golden retriever. What else?” 

“Well . . . fried-fish shops 
and worse—something I didn’t 
dare tell Garland. Chaucer has 
been ‘ translated’ into modern 
English! But I thought the 
whole idea .. .” 

“So it is. The bleaker it 
seems outside, the snugger we 
feel tucked up in here.” 

“Then I shall pipe down. 
I envy you three enough as it is. 
No regrets ? ” 

‘Not one. Prisoners of war 
together, we came back only to 
find ourselves prisoners of peace. 
Wanted to be free. Now we 
are. Beer?” 

“You were in destroyers, 
weren’t you?” 
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‘“* When I wasn’t being tipped 
out. Couldn’t sink me, though. 
Human cork. North Atlantic, 
South Pacific, I swallowed some 
of both. Know New Guinea at 
all?” 

I shook my head, wondering 
what there was in Melanesia to 
grin at, or to put that mariner’s 
glint in his eye. 

“Lucky. Not surprising that 
when the Japs came in nobody 
wanted to stay. Proper scramble. 
In the end we split up into 
parties, prowling round Port 
Moresby, trying to beg or steal 
a boat. Three of us to start 
with, but Pindrop, God be 
praised, dropped out. That left 
the M.O. and me. Disliked 
Pindrop. Sort of chap who, 
buying a rabbit, would ask them 
to pick out the shot to get fair 
weight. No, Pindrop would 
never have done.” 

“So you and the M.O. found 
a boat?” 

“Odd native craft with a 
huge lateen sail that kept tipping 
it over. Thought it must be a 
praam, being so nearly what 
babies fall out of. Anyhow I 
got the hang of it after a time; 
even fixed her to sail herself. 
Those were the days, the next 
ten of them, when all we did 
was to sail and sail, one of us 
lounging in the stern-sheets, the 
other asleep in the bows. Blue 
sea, light breezes, plenty of 
grub and water, and a perfect 
shipmate in Mullion, M.O. 

‘* Older than me; bushy eye- 
brows and @ comic way of 
wiggling them about. A Scot, 
always genial and given to 
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pulling his own leg about his 
hairy ancestry. Had a song— 


The Mull o’ Gatawny 

The day he was born he 

Played hell with his father’s best 
hat, 

And bellowed, ‘ I warn ye 

*Tis no scrawny sawney 

Ye’ve loosed on the world, and 
that’s that.’ 


Aged two, the Gatawny 

With hands huge and horny 

Swung heifers as you might a cat ; 
Gigantic and brawny 

Like Samson unshorn, he 

Had need to take heed where he sat. 


Aged four, one grey dawn, the 

Young Mull o’ Gatawny 

Knocked off his own block. That 
was that. 

Finding life all too thorny, 

He left it forlornly 

To nine hundred brats he begat. 


Grand chap, Mullion.” 

“You were making 
Australia, of course.’ 

* Thought we couldn’t miss 
it, but all the time without our 
knowing it, a current was drifting 
us miles to the east. Louisiade 
Archipelago, that was where we 
ended up. Dark night, sound of 
surf roaring, everything lost on 
a reef except ourselves; then a 
long swim and there we were, 
on an island you could walk 
right round in half an hour. 
Not a footprint but our own. 

‘“* Next morning we took stock. 
I had a knife in my belt, a 
lucky sixpence in my pocket, 
and a box of matches which, 
the ‘Pram’ being a wet ship, 
I had kept in a waterproof 
pouch. All Mullion had was a 


for 
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field-dressiug, and that was put 
to use at once, for I'd gashed 
my arm badly on the reef. We 
each wore a shirt and pants, but 
had kicked off our shoes when 
we swam ashore. No hats.” 

“‘ How about water?” 

“No trouble at all. There 
were two sources, one quite 
handy and good to drink. The 
other—well, God knows what 
it would have done to our 
insides. I’m coming to that. 
Some tattered palms leant over 
the beach, and inland a clump 
of trees gave shade and shelter 
from rain. But none bore fruit. 
As bad as Acq where, you'll 
remember, there was less than 
nothing.” 

**T don’t.” 

“Over the mountains from 
Miv, so Garland says. See if I 
can remember how it goes— 


Where stony hills rise screeless 
Lies a spaceless place called Acq ; 
As adders are born kneeless 

So is Acq a land of lack. 

The vineyards there are vineless, 
All wineless grows the grape, 
And vertebrates, quite spineless, 
Find it hard to keep their shape. 


Under green trees ever leafless, 

Huddled homeless in their huts, 

A people, sad but griefless, 

Nibbles fruitlessly at nuts. 

In caverns dim and grotless, 

Haunt of wingless bees and bats, 

Shepherds keep their leopards spot- 
less 

And themselves wear brimless hats. 


Brightest colours there are hueless 

As the scuts of tailless hares ; 

Though bootless to go shoeless, 

It is airless pants one wears. . . 
H2 
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I’ve forgotten the next bits, 
but it ends up— 


If life in Acq seems lifeless, 

It may be that Acquians rue 

A wedded state so wifeless 

That even Meg’s taboo ; 

Yet godless as they’re soapless, 
One lessness they still lack, 

And their case will not be hopeless 
Till the wireless comes to Acq. 


IT love Old Meg, don’t you ? ” 

“Hopelessly. But you were 
telling me...” 

“,... about us being on 
short commons? Well, we found 
damn-all to tempt beast or bird 
except some yellow things like 
three-cornered plums hanging 
on a bush we didn’t much like 
the look of; its ivy-shaped 
leaves and the one flower still 
on it had a putrid purplish 
tinge.” 

“Sounds like some kind of 
Jatropha.” 

“ Ha! Botanist ! Don’t 
doubt you are right. Anyway, 
peckish as we were, we tossed 
up the lucky sixpence to see 
who should eat the first nut. 
For they weren’t plums at all; 
there was a hard shell under the 
skin with three shiny black 
kernels inside. I called ‘ tails’ 
to a head and so became guinea- 
pig, while Mullion, twiddling his 
eyebrows, watched for results. 

‘** Tasted so good that I wanted 
to try another. ‘ No you don’t, 
me lad,’ he said firmly. ‘ Not 
for eight hours. Some vegetable 
poisons, like muscarin, take 
longer than that.’ Brainy old 
bird! ‘Do they?’ I said, and 
was sick as a dog. 


‘**Wasn’t so good. Seemed 
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we might leave our bones on 
that barren shore. If we’d had 
the tackle we might have caught 
fish, though I doubt it. The 
whole sea bottom between island 
and reef was bare white sand ; 
no rock pools with cockles and 
winkles or shrimps jerking about. 
Nothing but small orange crabs 
that burrowed and found what- 
ever they ate down below.” 

“* Didn’t you try the crabs ? ” 

“ He did, and was ill. That 
was when I asked him how 
long one could keep alive on 
water, and he said for a fort- 
night or more if one lay quite 
still. ‘ That applies to me,’ he 
added. ‘A restless chap like 
you wouldn’t last five days.’ 
He was right; I wasn’t cut out 
for a moribund act. So it was 
I, on the second day there, who 
discovered the other pool. 

“No wider than this room, it 
nearly filled a funnel of rock 
that could have been the blow- 
hole of an underground stream. 
But now it more bubbled than 
blew, and every so often gave a 
heave of the surface that lifted 
its level a foot. Queerest thing 
was its colour, which, when one 
scooped some up, still looked 
green in one’s hand. Never saw 
such water. As green as duck- 
weed or Squire Polkinghorne’s 
hat.” 

‘** Who was he?” 

‘* Noidea. But when I showed 
it to Mullion, he agreed that, as 
natural waters run, it must be 
unique. ‘In we go, Doc,’ I 
said and, dropping my clothes 
on the ground, belly-flopped in. 

“ Next thing, and that about 
three minutes later, he was 
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yelling to me to get out quick. 
‘ What was it?’ I asked, seeing 
him slapping himself all over. 
He stared at me. ‘If you felt 
nothing, you must have a hide 
like a rhino.’ Fact was I had 
noticed an odd prickling and 
tightening of my skin, rather 
like swimming through jelly- 
fish spawn or rolling in nettles. 
Mullion, a fair and _ tender 
character, had felt he might 
burst out of his altogether. 

** After a while the sensation 
wore off, leaving us just puzzled. 
Then, staring pop-eyed at it, he 
said— Let’s have a look at that 
wound.’ It was a deepish gash, 
and that morning I’d taken off 
the bandage hoping the air 
would heal it quicker. ‘ Hey, 
that’s mine,’ I protested; for 
he’d grabbed my arm and was 
poring over it like a hieromancer 
over the guts of a sacrificial 
sheep. He’d begun an incanta- 
tion—‘ Amazing astringency .. . 
unknown therapeutic properties 

. can hardly believe it ’— 
when I jerked it away to see for 
myself. Not a doubt. That 
dip in the pool had washed and 
sealed the wound so that what 
had been raw and red was now a 
healthy pink; and when I had 
given it another soaking, it was 
well on the way to becoming no 
more than a scar. ‘ Doc,’ I said, 
‘if ever we get away, we’ll make 
our fortunes running a Styptic 
Spa.’ 

“He didn’t answer. Not 
happy till he’d tasted it, he was 
sitting with his tongue hanging 
out to cool. But he forgot 
about that when I showed him 
what else I had found. On the 
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bank, and they were all we ever 
discovered, were some tufts of 
sedge, the stems too tough to 
eat, but each with a succulent 
tuber at the root. They were 
the size of filberts, aromatic, 
and brown and shiny as the 
famous Lord Heavitree’s boots.” 

** Just so,” I said. 

Tonks grinned. ‘ No takers ? 
Well, there were seventeen of 
them; not a heavy meal, but 
enough to stop the empty 
rumbles that kept making us 
look anxiously at the sky. You'd 
have been surprised, though, 
how obstinate Mullion was about 
the odd one. Wouldn’t split it. 
Had to givein. I, as the younger 
man, he insisted, needed to 
stoke more calories than he. 
Which shows that Pindrop 


would never have done. Dismal 
chap Pindrop. With him in the 


party, no one would have got a 
bite till he’d found some means 
of weighing . . .” 

“And you never found any 
more ? ” 

‘* Not one. Found a fat cater- 
pillar, but it popped when we 
tried to roast it—perhaps just 
as well. By evening our meal 
was forgotten, and next day we 
were so weak that we spent most 
of it stretched side by side on 
the shore. I was half asleep, 
soaking up sunlight, when 
Mullion said conversationally— 
‘Not long ago I saw a sail.’ 
Then why the hell hadn’t he 
told me, I wanted to know. 
Could have lit a smoke-beacon ; 
we had matches if little else. 
Too late, he said; it was a 
native craft, hull down, and had 
gone about as soon as he spotted 
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it. ‘ Didn’t want to disappoint 
you, so I kept mum.’ I asked 
if that was why he was telling 
me about it now. ‘ It’s a ques- 
tion of anatomy, you see,’ he 
answered, beginning to figure 
out something on the sand. I 
looked at him. He was almost 
fiercely in earnest, his eyebrows 
twiddling like mad. First hint 
I had that he might be going 
round the bend. 

“That was the third day. 
On the morning of the fourth I 
felt so slack that, when he sug- 
gested a quick dip in the pool 
to freshen us, I needed per- 
suading. Even three hundred 
yards seemed a hellish long way. 
Besides, after starting the day 
normally, Mullion now had a 
relapse, singing and chuckling 
to himself as we shuffled along. 
‘Paint me a cavernous waste 
shore cast in the unstilled 
Cyclades,’ he quoted; then, 
with an utterly batty giggle, 
‘I like fat men about me.’ I 
let him burble on. Harmless 
anyway, I thought. But as 
soon as we reached the pool and 
had stripped, he grabbed my 
knife and plunged in. 

‘When he came out, there 
was the mark of a cut on his 
leg. ‘No blood, no pain,’ he 
announced as pleased as be 
damned. ‘No cats, no whiskers,’ 
I said sarcastically, which set 
him off again. ‘ Only imagine 
it!’ he gasped and, being too 
weak to laugh and stand at 
once, flopped down on the 
ground. ‘ Picture us, naked as 
two stones, squatting down to 
dine. Your turn to carve, old 
man. Like it? M’yes, not bad, 
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but I think I prefer my own.’ 
He fell back flat, his hollow 
belly heaving with laughter. 
‘My own! My very own! Yet 
not’—he choked —‘not in- 
divisibly mine!’ 

““Suddenly he sat up, leant 
towards me and, with a look 
that anyone else would have 
said was sane, said—‘ Remember 
that picture called Love Locked 
Out, a back view of Cupid 
knocking on a door? You do? 
Then oblige me, old man, by 
going to that tree and taking up 
the same pose. You needn’t 
knock on it,’ he added per- 
suasively. 

‘** Well, what would you have 
done? I looked at him, hesi- 
tated, and to humour him, 
obliged. No need to say what a 
fool I felt. I was half-way to 
the tree when I heard his 
chuckle behind me and— We’ll 
take turns as provider. Yours 
looks good for a dozen prime 
cuts ; might get more off mine.’ 

“So there it was,’ Tonks 
ended, gravely shaking his head. 
“Tf a fishing prahu hadn’t taken 
us off the same day, I wouldn’t 
be sitting hereas Iam. Beer?” 

To have laughed aloud would 
have spoilt it. Through trying 
not to, my face was still con- 
gealed in a Cheshire-catlike grin 
when Garland popped his head 
through a port and asked, ‘ Any 
left for me ? ” 

A wandering minstrel, his 
guitar slung from a shoulder, 
he came in and sat down with 
us. ‘Been amusing your- 
selves ? ” 

One of us has,’ I replied. 
“Tonks has told me a tale, not 
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less beautiful than true, about 
@ desert island in the Pacific. 
Like Acq he said it was.” 

“Acq? But he couldn’t know 
except from hearsay. No one 
has ever been there— 


From Miv to Acq 

And half-way back 

Is thirteen miles four inches ; 
We went by yak 

Astride a sack 

Secured by uncured cinches. 
But as the track 

’s a cul-de-sac 

Set thick with quickset finches, 
We soon turned back, 

Our yak, alack, 

Blue-black with kicks and pinches. 


Seen Cole-Sutton? I met him 
coming back with letters soon 
after you left. Not like him to 
look so sombre.” 

** Only for a moment,” I said. 
‘How do you manage about 


mail and all that?” 

There was a shed by the lane 
that bounded one side of the 
wood, Tonks explained. “ Slot 
for letters and a lock with 
umpteen keys, so that local 
lobscouse and cheesemongers 
can dump their wares. Take 
turns to collect, but only Cole- 
Sutton bothers to look for mail. 
Did try a home-grown vege- 
tarian diet. Too  exalting, 
though.” 

“ Not for me,” said Garland. 
“ Poets are used to being air- 
borne.” 

*T’m not sure I would like it 
here in winter.” 

“Ah, but you would. A 
wildwood is the only place to be 
at any time. I set those arrows 
so that you should see ours at 
its best, as a pleasance and a 
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sanctuary, a temple with no 
roof to shut out sun or stars. 
Caves came later. It was among 
trees that man began, and didn’t 
Manu say: ‘Of what avail is 
the forest to him who has not 
mastered himself? To him who 
has—there is the forest, the 
hermitage.’ Progress! No sense 
in men trying to tame nature 
until they have tamed them- 
selves.” 

Garland, for all his light- 
heartedness, his delight in cock- 
ing a snook at modern life’s 
pomposities, was no shallow 
mocker. As tenuous plants are 
sometimes deeply rooted, so did 
his attitude spring from a deep 
seriousness one rarely glimpsed. 
Depend on it, he would cover 
up this quick opening of a 
shutter on himself with a slap- 
stick flourish. 

““'No, winter does not daunt 
us,” he said. “In the long 
evenings we get together more 
and have lots of fun and games.” 

** What sort ? ” 

‘“* Footlemas games, of course ; 
the ones we learnt in Miv— 


RING A RING O’ RATSKINS, 
LoLurpoP and TWICE 

Are played with borrowed hatpins 
Shaken up as dice. 

If you have some catkins 

(Fifty will suffice), 

TICKLEBELLY SLAPKINS 

Helps to break the ice. 


For BEATABOTTY TIPKINS 
(Sure to draw a laugh) 

All you need is thick skins 
And a quarterstaff. 

Syick is picking splitpins, 
Mixed with dusty chaff, 
Out of rusty pipkins 
Neatly bust in half. 
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Humble country bumpkins, 
Dressed in filibegs, 

Play at POT THE PUMPKINS 
With ungraded eggs. 
Joining in UP-JUMPKINS, 

A favourite of Meg’s, 

Saucy little lumpkins 

Like to show their legs. 


ROLLING OUT THE FIRKINS, 
BRINGING IN THE DAMES, 
Give a chance to work in 
Other jolly games : 

PICKLE PETER PERKINS, 
FLICKER FICKLE FLAMES, 
MOLLY HUNT THE GHERKINS 
And TICKLE UNCLE JAMES. 


There’s a prize of ten talipot’s 
eggs for anyone who can find 
rhymes for another stanza.” 
He turned to me. “Sorry I 
missed Tonks’s story. How tall 
was it?” 

*“ All true bar the healing 
spring is my guess.” 

Tonks nodded. ‘ Thought 
you might like a little water 
with it.” 

I said I had liked it all; one 
did not live among Muslims 
for long without learning that 
fiction’s frillies can be more 
alluring than the naked truth. 
“A symptom of modern sick- 
ness is that so many people 
have a morbid craving for facts— 


A rainbow, track of Iris’ flight, 
To them is just refracted light.”’ 


Garland snapped his fingers. 


“Hear that, Tonks? I told 
you Aliquid had all the right 
ideas.” 

Tonks grinned into his 
tankard. ‘“ You don’t think 
he’s a bit inquisitive? Could 
be going to put us in a story.” 
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“Tf I did,” I said, “ there 
would be no need to put 
truth into petticoats. I am 
curious—to know, for instance, 
whether you have considered 
what might happen to your 
Arcadia if one of you married. 
In Africa I’ve seen the happiest 
of out-stations bust all to bits 
that way.” 

“She would have to be 
mutually approved,” Garland 
said primly. ‘ Cole-Sutton and 
I positively have no such inten- 
tion, while Tonks . . .” 

“. . . is a sailor!” 

“Have to be like Old Meg,” 
Tonks said, “someone of her 
calibre and displacement. 
There’s a sumptuous floosy at 
the inn in Fey—perhaps you 
noticed her—who rather takes 
my fancy; a Joyce Cary crea- 
tion, a poppet of enchanting 
amplitude, built somewhat on 
the lines of a giant sewer-gas 
interceptor. The landlord, 
unluckily an ex-pug., is the 
present incumbent.” He sighed. 
** One day I shall go back.” 

Tinkling sounds were coming 
from Garland’s guitar. ‘ To 
Miv I suppose you mean. Ah, 
those were the days! Re- 
member that time we went to 
the dandyfunk races? You 
don’t? Then here’s the very 
latest, whispered to me by Thalia 
while you two palavered— 


Gaily, O gaily 

We ride through the trees. 
It is Footlemas Day, 

It is go-as-we-please, 

With clover, blue clover 
Well over our knees, 

And the skirts of our shirts 
Flying wide on the breeze. 
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We are off, with live leopards 
To gallop upon, 

To the dandyfunk races 

At Lollopallon, 

In yellow plush Stetsons 

Of extra haut ton, 

All set to make bets 

On a Miv dies non. 


We chirrup ; like syrup 
We lap up the miles. 
Meg loses a stirrup 

And frowns at our smiles. 
No local-bred yokel 

That Miv domiciles 
Mistakes us for Quakers 
Or bibliophiles. 


The shepherds, whose leopards 
Our party has hired, 

Run madly behind us 

As gladly attired ; 

While we, only learning 

To be thus esquired, 

Keep turning, just burning 

To be more admired. 


Arrived at the place 
With the race not begun, 
We take off our braces 
And join in the fun. 
Disguised as a waiter, 
Old Oom’s on the run, 
His gunmetal gaiters 
Agleam in the sun. 


No, nothing can sadden 
The heart of a spiv ; 
He’d laugh if he hadn’t 
Two minutes to live. 
Here manganese flip’!l 
Be sold by the sieve 

As good as the tipple 
The gong-juicers give. 


Young tipsters in paddocks 
Impel the unwise ; 

Their sisters sell shaddocks 
And talipot pies. 

From fifty-two traps 

Come the petulant cries 

Of creatures whose features 
Are nearly all eyes. 
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On them they depend 

To detect any lapse 

In texture of waistcoats 
Or splendour of caps. 

If starters wore garters 
Or pockets with flaps, 
The bulk of the dandies 
Would sulk in their traps. 


And now, with a clatter, 
Pot-shots and a shout, 

The traps all fly open, 

The dandies pop out, 

And make straight for the spot 
Where a potulent rout 

Of Miv’s best-dressed shepherds 
Are hopping about. 


Ears flapping, hooves tapping 
With regular beat, 

One eye on my tie 

And Meg’s organdie pleat, 
They pass near-at-handly ; 

It looks a dead-heat, 

When every damned dandy 
Drops dead at our feet. 


In a pause, truly shocking, 
Two stewards form fours ; 
Old Meg shows a leg ; 
Amid mocking applause, 
The judges with nudges 
Attribute the cause 

To the heliotrope lace 

On her cellophane drawers. 


Alack! Welladay ! 

Well away through the trees, 
We ride looking backward 
And less at our ease, 

With clover, blue clover 
Well over our knees, 

And the skirts of our shirts 
Flying wide on the breeze.” 


We were hooting happily at 
this when we heard the clatter 
of a dropped bicycle outside, 
and Cole-Sutton, pushing open 
the door with his knee, swung 
himself over the threshold. Re- 
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fusing a chair, he sat upon the 
floor. ‘‘ Backs to the wall,” he 
said. ‘‘ That’s the way of it.” 

I wondered what he meant. 
He looked worried. 

Tonks, still recovering, blew 
a trumpet-call in an enormous 
blue bandana. “ Dear Old 
Meg!” he exclaimed. ‘ You’ve 
just missed one of Garland’s sky- 

rockets, a. regular scintillater.”’ 
-  Cole-Sutton murmured some- 
thing about making hay. “I 
hope you will visit me one day, 
Aliquid, that is, if...” 

“Yes, next time,’ Garland 
said. ‘‘ But you will never find 
the way alone. He lives plumb 
in the middle of the wood, in a 
sort of dell. Waste ground, not 
a flower except the ones he 
paints himself— 


C-S lives on a tousled plot 

Where ousels nest and weasels trot 

And groundsel grows among a lot 

Of teasel ; 

And there, outside his weasen cot, 

Though winter freeze, he’s always 
got 

An easel. 


All night the mousing weasels trot, 
At ease by day the ousels squat, 
Old fig trees squeeze the drowsy cot 
—a bezel ; 

But none sees what that easel’s got 
To do with trees and a tousled plot 
Of teasel.”’ 


Cole-Sutton was looking at the 
letter Tonks had thrown away. 
‘So you didn’t read it!” 

Tonks was unabashed. 

** Of course not,” Garland put 
in approvingly. ‘‘ A drab thing, 
unbrightened even by a stamp. 
I dropped mine in a hollow 
tree.” 
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** Oh well, I expect yours were 
only copies of the one sent to 
me. They seem to know all 
about us.” 

** And who are they?’ Tonks 
asked. 

“The British Timber Com- 
mission. They are sending some- 
one to inspect Sutton Wood 
‘ with a view to reafforestation.’ 
I rather think we shall need 
your advice, Aliquid.” 

“The ‘advice’ will come from 
them,” I told him. ‘“ Lurking 
malefically behind that word 
are all sorts of new powers 
delegated to them by a parlia- 
ment too busy bickering to 
legislate by statute. They may 
‘advise’ you to thin out or to 
clear fell and replant, but either 
way it will amount to an order; 
for if you object, they will send 
a gang of timber-snatchers to 
do it for you.” 

“But it is private property 
that has been in the family 
since the year dot.” 

‘* Apart from personal effects 
—ready cash and the odd tooth- 
brush—there is no such thing 
now. Buy some land with the 
idea of building an Englishman’s 
castle, and the following week 
may see it scheduled for agri- 
cultural development. There is 
nearly as much communism here, 
you know, as in countries that 
openly profess that twisty creed. 
It sneaked in incognito under 
cover of such stunts as ‘ welfare 
state’ and ‘social planning,’ 
and here it will stay until all 
the wealth of one class has been 
poured into the laps of the other 
and the time has come to reverse 
the whole lunatic process.” 
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“But clear felling!” Cole- 
Sutton was aghast. 

“ Utterly hellish and abomin- 
able!’ I agreed. ‘‘ The B.T.C. 
cares nothing for the beauty of 
low-branching trees, only for 
those that stand as straight as 
poles and can be used as such. 
‘And when they replant, it is 
usually with quick - growing 
conifers suitable ssthetically 
only for high, stony hills or as 
wind-breaks by the sea. There 
are once-lovely lowland valleys 
where they have torn out all the 
native oak and ash and created 
gloomy landscapes of spruce 
that puzzle one to know if one 
is in Norway or Alaska. What- 
ever I can do to help I will. 
But it will be tough. One false 
move, and we may find the 
whole army of bureaucracy 
arrayed against us, pens couched, 
crouched behind paper shields.” 

“Then why not meet them 
on their own ground,” Garland 
suggested. ‘“ Build a hut to 
house the correspondence and 
start a ten years’ paper-chase. 
Pretty tedious, but better 
than...” 

‘*When is this man coming?” 
I asked. 

** Next week.” 

Tonks’s beard jutted. ‘‘ We 
shall have to kill him, of course. 
Deep soil, dark wood—easy to 
hide the body.” 

“They would 
another.” 

“Would they? Couldn’t keep 
it up for long, then. After 
three or four of their chaps had 


only send 
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failed to return, they might 
begin to smell a rat.” 

“ Talking of death,’’ Garland 
said brightly, “last autumn 
one part of the wood was thick 
with those queer fungi the 
French call Trompettes des Morts 
—purplish-black, funnel-shaped 
things sticking out of the ground 
like negroes’ lips. It was as 
though a vast black army had 
been slain and lightly buried 
under the leaves. Or could 
history be repeating itself, and 
they were timbermen of another 
age defeated in an attack on 
Sutton Wood? They are black, 
I suppose.” 

One was obliged to laugh. 
“You babes in the wood don’t 
seem to realise what you are 
up against,” I said, and, as 
if infected by Garland’s lyri- 
cism, went on almost without 
volition— 


‘** Nor sinners nor saints, 
They lived as they should : 
One slapped paint 
And another chipped wood, 
While the third, like a bird 
On a spindle tree, 

Their light hearts stirred 
With his minstrelsy. 


But...” 


But although Garland began 
to sketch in an accompaniment, 
the thing quickly lapsed into 
silence—a silence broken only 
by the whispering of leaves, as 
though the great trees all about 
us were passing on the rumour 
of their doom. 
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A BOY’S VOYAGE IN A CONVICT SHIP. 


BY COMDR. B. WEMYSS-GORMAN, R.D., R.N.R. 


Firty years ago Captain 
A. J. A. Mann, who had spent 
forty-five years at sea in sail 
and steam, and whose father 
before him had been Master of 
one of the famous tea-clippers, 
wrote a story for his son which 
he called ‘‘A Boy’s Voyage in a 
Convict Ship.’ It described his 
first voyage as a fourteen-year- 
old apprentice in the clipper 
ship Racehorse, carrying convicts 
to Australia. The manuscript 
was shown to me recently by 
the son, who, besides sailing with 
his father as a boy himself, had 
in his turn followed the sea as a 
profession for a short while. 

Captain Mann seems to have 
retained a remarkably clear 
memory of the voyage, but 
space will not allow of more 
than a passing reference to epi- 
sodes other than those directly 
relating to the carrying of the 
convicts. 

He begins with a description 
of his joining the Racehorse in 
the East India Dock—“ a beauti- 
ful, long, yacht-like craft ’ whose 
cutwater was “ adorned with a 
shield supported on each side by 
a well-carved figure of a race- 
horse.’ This was her first 
voyage with convicts, and con- 
siderable preparations had to be 
made for their reception. 

Captain Mann writes: ‘“ While 
I was thus getting acquainted 
with my shipmates and sur- 
roundings, rapid progress was 


being made by an army of 
Carpenters, Joiners, etc., in 
fitting the ship for her intended 
passage to the Swan River 
Convict Settlement with about 
350 long-term convicts. When 
completed it was quite interest- 
ing to visit and inspect the 
arrangements made for carrying 
80 many desperadoes half around 
the world in safety and security. 
The between or ‘tween-deck,’ as 
it is called, was divided off into 
four large sections. From the 
place where the mainmast came 
through the deck, a heavy oak 
bulkhead ran from side to side, 
and the space forward of that 
was for the use of the convicts. 
This bulkhead had but one 
means of ingress or egress, & 
small iron-studded door just 
large enough for a man to crawl 
through stooping (and where a 
heavily armed sentry kept guard 
night and day). On the star- 
board side abaft the bulkhead 
was the Sick-Bay for ailing 
convicts, the corresponding space 
on the port side extending to the 
after hatch was the warders’ 
quarters. On the starboard side 
were the quarters of the Petty 
Officers and Crew, the whole 
space aft of that being reserved 
for the soldiers of the guard 
with their wives and children. 
From the soldiers’ quarters a 
stairway led up through the 
Cuddy, where the arms were 
kept, and thence to the Poop. 
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The idea was that if the con- 
victs rose at any time during 
the voyage, they would naturally 
attempt to close the hatches 
and so keep the warders, sailors 
and soldiers who were off duty 
down below, while they rushed 
the poop and attempted to 
overpower the soldiers on guard 
there. In the meantime at the 
first alarm gun, Officers and 
crew, warders and soldiers could 
make for the stairway leading 
to the poop or citadel, seize 
their arms as they ran, and on 
the vantage ground of the high 
poop, with the ladders leading 
from the main deck knocked 
away, take their stand for the 
defence of the ship.” 

When all these preparations 
were completed and passed by 
the Government Authorities, the 
ship was ordered to Chatham to 
embark soldiers, warders, and the 
first batch of convicts. 

Ships chartered for the carriage 
of convicts were compelled by 
law to carry double crews, and 
the Racehorse, though only 1077 
tons register, carried a crew of 
105 officers and men. Young 
Mann was shocked by the 
drunken fighting and swear- 
ing of the latter as the 
ship proceeded down-river. She 
anchored off Chatham, and the 
next morning a Government tug 
came alongside with arms and 
ammunition for the officers, 
soldiers, and crew—some 150 
rifles and the same number of 
Navy revolvers, cutlasses, and 
boarding-pikes. 

Of the embarkation of soldiers, 
warders, and convicts, Captain 
Mann writes: ‘ We then em- 
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barked the soldiers, 50 men with 
their wives and children, all 
under command of a Sergeant- 
Major. These men were time- 
expired soldiers of good conduct, 
and were all veterans of the 
Alma, Balaclava, Cawnpur, 
Lucknow, and Delhi. I believe 
the arrangement between the 
Government and these men was 
that by engaging to act as 
guards on board a convict ship 
and to do duty also guarding 
the prisoners for two years at 
the Swan River, their families 
got free transport along with 
them to Australia, and when 
their term of service expired, 
they would be given large grants 
of Government lands. I have 
little doubt but that the children 
of these men may today be 
among the most prominent and 
prosperous residents in that dis- 
trict of the Colony. 

‘* After the soldiers came the 
warders, 8 in number, with 
their families, who had I believe 
a somewhat similar arrangement 
to that of the soldiers. 

‘“The remainder of the day 
was taken up in final prepara- 
tions for the first batch of 
convicts who were to arrive the 
following morning, embarking 
from the Dockyard. Early next 
morning before the Bosun and 
his mates had piped the crew to 
breakfast, the same Government 
tug came alongside with about 
100 poor wretches under a strong 
guard. Boylike I had been very 
anxious to see real convicts, 
but I remember being much 
shocked at the first sight of 
them. They were clad in a 
coarse yellowish fustian stuff 
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and broad check, spattered all 
over with the ‘Crows Feet’ or 
‘Broad Arrow,’ the Government 
mark. Each man had also 
coarse underwear and checked 
shirt, and they were closely 
cropped and shaven. They were 
shackled two and two and in 
their ill-fitting clothes, rough low 
shoes and Glengarry bonnets 
presented a wretched and painful 
appearance. 

‘“ After the tug had been 
secured alongside, a gangway 
was run out and the men were 
made to march on board the 
ship that was to carry them to 
the other side of the world, away 
from the land that scarcely any 
among them would ever see 
again, for they were all or 
nearly all ‘ Lifers’ or 25-year 
men. About half of them had 
safely embarked when an inci- 
dent occurred which left a last- 
ing impression on my mind, 
and the memory of which 
haunted me for many a day. 
As the men marched quickly up 
the gangway shackled two and 
two, wrist to wrist, one of them 
suddenly sprang over the guard 
rail, dragging his fellow to the 
rail. He hung for a moment 
suspended by the wrist when 
the shackle broke and he fell 
between the ship and the tug. 
As he fell I heard the order 
given to fire on him, but before 
a rifle could be presented he had 
slid down between the two 
vessels into the swift ebbing 
river. A boat was ordered to 
be lowered and the soldiers to 
fire if he appeared on the surface, 
but he never rose again and 
after a few minutes the remain- 
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der of the poor fellows were em- 
barked without further incident.” 

The ship got under way and 
the narrative returns to the 
reception of the convicts: “ The 
convicts on arrival on board had 
been sent to their quarters, and 
there numbered, every man’s 
number being stencilled in great 
white figures in the back and 
each breast of his coat. Hence- 
forth no man was known by his 
name, but simply by the number 
on his clothes. The odd num- 
bers were allowed on deck part 
of the day, after which the even 
numbers came up, but they were 
never all allowed to be on deck 
at once. 

“On the main or upper deck 
a strong barricade had been 
built extending from bulwark 
to bulwark, at each end of 
which was a door at which night 
and day, storm or shine, a fully- 
armed sentry was posted. After 
8 P.M. no one was allowed 
through the barricade under any 
pretence till midnight, when the 
watch on deck was relieved, a 
portion of the watch then going 
through and remaining on the 
forward side to do the necessary 
sail-trimming as required.” 

They embarked another 
hundred convicts at Spithead 
and carried on to Portland, 
where they had to wait a week 
for the last detachment. One 
episode there made a tremendous 
impression on the boy, as well 
it might on any seaman. The 
fleet was under way with all sails 
set when the order was received 
to “anchor, shift topmasts and 
makesail.’”? Within theincredibly 
short time of thirty-six minutes 
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the manewuvre was completed 
and the last ship was passing out 
through the breakwater. When 
it is considered that some of 
those topmasts and yards weighed 
two to three tons it was a truly 
remarkable achievement. 

With the last batch of con- 
victs a Staff Surgeon, R.N., was 
embarked. This officer was re- 
sponsible for the health and 
discipline of the convicts, and, 
as a direct representative of the 
Government, his authority in that 
respect was supreme on board. 

Captain Mann continues: 
“The same evening a launch 
from the Agincourt came along- 
side bringing two 30-lb. cannons, 
which were taken on board our 
ship and placed one on either 
side of the quarter-deck loaded 
with grapeshot and pointed for- 
ward—a gentle hint, I suppose, 
to the Convicts. 

* At the time we were taking 
the guns on board another boat 
came alongside, and a lady 
closely veiled was assisted up the 
gangway ; the Captain and Doctor 
met her and led her into the 
cabin. In a few minutes the 
Doctor, accompanied by a Cor- 
poral’s guard, led the lady down 
to the Sick-Bay where a convict 
lay dying. After a short interval 
the Doctor and lady came back, 
the lady weeping bitterly; the 
Captain tenderly handed her 
over the side into the waiting 
boat and she was rowed away 
on shore. 

“ That night the convict died 
and the body was taken on 
shore for burial at daybreak. 
I never heard who the lady was 
or what were her relations to 
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the poor dying man, but we all 
thought she must be his mother 
and, if so, surely hers was a sad 
fate.” 

On the 26th May 1861 the 
Racehorse cleared Portland har- 
bour and set sail for Australia 
with her human cargo. 

While getting under way an 
incident occurred which “ indi- 
cated pretty clearly the sort of 
gentry some of our passengers 
were. A number of convicts 
were on deck, some lining the 
Bulwarks taking their last look 
at England, others lounging and 
loafing around. Our Second 
Mate was addicted to the habit 
of chewing tobacco, and I hap- 
pened to notice him draw a 
small cake out of his pocket, 
bite off a chew, and put the 
remainder back. A moment 
later I noticed one of the con- 
victs pass behind him. As 
quick as a flash he had the 
plug out of the Second Mate’s 
pocket, shoved it into his own 
mouth, bit a piece, looked a 
moment at the remainder long- 
ingly, and then dropped it back 
into the Officer’s pocket. It 
was all done so quickly that the 
man had again mixed with the 
crowd before I could have recog- 
nised him, even had I wanted 
to. I watched to see what 
would happen when the Second 
Mate wanted another chew, and 
the look on his face was very 
funny when he pulled out the 
mutilated plug and surveyed it. 
Tobacco was the one thing the 
convicts wanted most, and every 
chance any of them had of 
speaking to the Orew, they 
begged for ‘ Baccy.’ 
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“Once fairly at sea a code 
of rules was drawn up by the 
Doctor and Captain for the 
purpose of maintaining disci- 
pline, security, and order among 
the very varied and, in some 
respects, dangerous crowd of 
persons on board. All persons 
interested were required to make 
themselves familiar with these 
rules, and strict obedience was 
enjoined and enforced. The 
soldiers were divided into three 
watches, one watch on duty all 
the time, night and day. The 
watch furnished the sentries, 
one in the fore-hatch, another 
in the main-hatch, a third in 
front of the poop-deck, and one 
at each door of the barricade on 
themain-deck. Each man carried 
a revolver and a rifle loaded with 
ball cartridge. The remainder 
of the guard were in the Round- 
house, on the poop, ready at a 


moment’s notice to repel any 
attempt at mutiny or insub- 


ordination, their rifles ready 
loaded standing in racks fitted 
round the Roundhouse. In 
addition to these precautions 
the two carronades were run 
out and fired every day at noon, 
the same also being done with 
all rifles in the arms racks. As 
the Quarter Master struck the 
ship’s bell every half hour each 
sentry called out, ‘No. 1 all’s 
well’ and so on. At any signs 
of commotion among the con- 
victs at night the sentry would 
challenge and then call out, 
‘Turn out the guard.’ The 
Sergeant of the guard and party 
would then go along to see what 
was the matter, and if the 
trouble continued, the Sergeant 
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took his party in and arrested 
the offenders, who were ironed 
and put in the ‘ Brig’ or prison 
to be dealt with in the morning 
by the Doctor and Captain. 
This occurred but rarely so far 
as I can remember. 

“The convicts were all lifers 
or long-term men. We had 
none who had less than ten 
years sentence, and most of 
them were for 20 or 25 years. 
While some, and indeed most 
of them, were dangerous villains, 
a few were men of excellent 
address, and if one had shut 
one’s eyes it would have been 
difficult to realise that one was 
talking to a convict and an 
outcast. I think at that time 
men were sentenced to a long 
term of years whose offence 
nowadays would be considered 
sufficiently punished by the com- 
paratively light sentence of a 
few months imprisonment. We 
lads were not allowed to speak 
to or have any intercourse with 
the convicts, but of course now 
and again we would manage to 
have a chat, and some strange 
yarns we heard— mostly lies 
I expect. It will be seen by 
the precautions already described 
that they were kept under strict 
and stern discipline. However, 
I do not think it was too severe; 
for undoubtedly there were some 
thoroughly bloody-minded and 
dangerous wretches, who would 
have stopped at no crime or 
villainy to attain their ends. 
Among others we had five men 
who had formed part of the 
Crew of an English barque called 
Flowery Land. When their ship 
was somewhere off the coast of 
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Patagonia, the Crew mutinied, 
barbarously murdering their 
Officers, and then cast the ship 
away close to the Magellan 
Strait, making off with any 
valuables on board. Of course 
in time they were captured, 
brought home to England and 
tried. Five were hanged, and 
five transported, four for life 
and one, the carpenter of the 
barque, for ten years. I have 
talked with these men and found 
they had no scruples about 
telling all details of the ghastly 
crime. They all, however, main- 
tained that they had no hand in 
the actual killing. 

“The daily routine of the 
convicts was as follows: turn 
out at 5.30 A.m. or first bugle 
call, dress and stow hammocks ; 
6 A.M., odd numbers on deck to 
wash and dress; 6.20 a.M., odd 


numbers below again ; 6.30 A.M., 
even numbers on deck to wash 
and dress. Each man was pro- 
vided with a small piece of salt 
water soap once a week, and all 
ablutions had to be done in salt 


water. From 6.30 to 7.30 A.M. 
the men below decks cleaned 
out the steerage from end to 
end. (The deck had to be dry 
holy-stoned every morning, for 
no water was allowed to be used.) 
The men on deck meanwhile 
were cleaning out the galleys, 
cookhouses, and latrines, etc. 
At 7.45 they had breakfast 
which consisted of a basin of 
gruel, half a pint of cocoa from 
the nib, and six ounces of 
biscuit. All their quarters were 
inspected by the Doctor and 
Captain at 10 a.M., who went 
round armed with revolvers, 
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accompanied by the Head 
Warder and a strong guard of 
soldiers under command of the 
Sergeant-Major. Three times a 
week, weather permitting, all 
hammocks, blankets and pillows 
were brought on deck and aired, 
and once a week they washed 
their clothes. Saturday they 
were all shaved, the whole face 
and head being done. They 
had dinner at noon: Soup, 
4 oz. of boiled salt beef and pork 
alternate days and 6 oz. of 
biscuit, with half a pound of 
‘Duff’ on Thursdays and Sun- 
days. Supper they had at 
5.30 P.M., half a pint of tea, and 
4 oz. of biscuit. Each man was 
allowed three quarts of fresh 
water daily, and this had to 
serve for cooking and drinking. 
They were divided into messes 
of about 20 men, and two mess- 
men were appointed each week 
to draw the rations daily, one 
man being provided with a net 
into which the salt meat was 
put, the other a bag for biscuits 
or flour, and a can for the 
drinking-water. 

“At 6.30 P.M. they were 
numbered off and locked up for 
the night, the small door to 
their quarters being double- 
locked and bolted, and the keys 
carried by the Sergeant-Major 
to the Captain, in whose posses- 
sion they remained till 5.30 the 
following morning. There was 
a small library provided for 
them, but I do not remember 
that many of them took advan- 
tage of it; most of them seemed 
to prefer games or gambling of 
some sort. No knives or forks 
were allowed them, but each 
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man had a common iron spoon, 
and with that alone, some of 
them did remarkably clever and 
ingenious work. They would 
grind one edge of the spoon 
handle sharp on a piece of holy- 
stone, then hack the other edge 
to make it like a saw or file, 
and with these simple tools they 
would fashion out toothpicks 
and small combs out of the salt 
beef bones. I remember one 
fellow presenting the Captain, 
one washing day, with a cleverly 
executed statue of himself done 
out of the allowance of soap for 
that day’s washing. 

‘‘Of course amongst such a 
crowd there were many tur- 
bulent characters and at first 
fights were perpetually occurring, 
particularly among the numbers 
below decks, necessitating the 
frequent turning out of the 
guard to preserve order. The 
nuisance became so great that 
at last the Doctor threatened to 
flog anyone found fighting below 
decks, but gave them to under- 
stand that if two disputants 
were fairly matched, and ob- 
tained permission from the Head 
Warder, they could fight it out 
on deck. On these occasions a 
ring was quickly formed, seconds 
duly appointed and a regular 
mill ensued, with fair play until 
the better man won. We saw 
many a plucky and hard-fought 
battle. 

“This arrangement had on 
the whole a good effect, but out 
of it grew a tragedy. We had 
got down near the Equator, and 
in fact were in the ‘ Doldrums,’ 
that region detested by sailing- 
ship sailors, light baffling airs 
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from all points of the compass 
necessitating constant work 
hauling round the yards and 
sail trimming to catch and take 
advantage of every breath of 
air. It was about midnight and 
I was longing for eight bells to 
be struck so that I might throw 
myself on the deck for a sleep, 
for it was far too hot to sleep 
in any comfort in our quarters. 
Suddenly we heard the main- 
hatch Sentry challenge, and then 
his sharp cry: ‘ Turn out the 
guard.’ In a few seconds the 
Sergeant and guard were at the 
hatch, and presently the Captain 
was sent for; the door was 
opened and they entered. All 
was in perfect stillness among 
the convicts, except for the 
groaning of a man in pain. 
Presently among the closely 
packed hammocks they came 
on the one from which the 
groans were issuing. The man 
was lying in a welter of blood 
with a ghastly wound in his 
head and underneath the ham- 
mocks a heavy iron belaying-pin 
was lying on the deck, coated 
with blood. The man was re- 
moved to the Sick-Bay and his 
wound dressed. He was a man 
who had been engaged in a 
fight the day before, and had 
whipped his antagonist. The 
next morning every effort was 
made to discover the culprit by 
the Doctor, Captain and warders, 
but though it was strongly sus- 
pected that the beaten man had 
taken this way to be revenged 
on his enemy there was no 
evidence to cause his arrest, no 
one would peach. At last the 
Doctor, well knowing that strong 
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measures must be taken, told 
them that unless they gave the 
culprit up, or he surrendered 
voluntarily, the ventilating fans 
for drawing the vitiate air from 
their quarters would be stopped 
and kept stopped until the man 
was delivered up. In the mean- 
time they would be put on half 
allowance of food and biscuit 
and one and a half quarts of 
water per day for each man. 
As they still held out the fans 
were stopped and grating hatches 
put on. In the climatic condi- 
tions in which we then were 
this was terrible torture for 
human beings. 

“This went on for twenty- 
four hours, when at last a man 
came to the bars and told the 
sentry he wanted to speak to the 
Captain and Doctor. When they 
came he stated that he had had 
a dispute with the man the 
evening before, and had secreted 
a belaying-pin up the leg of his 
trousers, and when he thought 
everyone was asleep he stole out 
of his hammock and did the 
deed. He was immediately 
arrested, removed to the poop 
and put under strong guard, 
besides being heavily ironed at 
leg and wrist. An informal 
Court Martial was held and the 
Doctor decided to punish him in 
the first place by giving him three 
dozen with the Cat o’ nine tails. 

“The next day preparations 
were made for carrying out the 
sentence of punishment on the 
poor wretch, who had been lying 
heavily ironed on the poop since 
the time of his arrest and had 
been allowed nothing but biscuit 
and water. A hatch grating was 
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lashed to the Starboard mizzen 
rigging and when all was ready 
the Bosun and his mates piped 
‘All hands to witness punish- 
ment.’ We were all drawn up 
in two lines on the port side; 
one convict from each mess was 
also brought up and formed 
before the crew, so they could 
plainly see all that was being 
done. All the other convicts 
were put to their quarters and 
locked up for the time being. 
In front of the convicts stood 
the Bosun with a mate on each 
side. All three carried a heavy 
‘ Navy Cat,’ for this was before 
the day the cruel and degrading 
punishment had been happily 
abolished from the British Navy, 
and our ship was under Naval 
discipline. The irons were taken 
off the poor wretch and he was 
led to the grating. A piece of 
canvas was tied round each 
wrist to prevent the cords with 
which he would be secured from 
chafing his wrists (the irony of 
it! They were going to cut his 
back into shreds), his shirt was 
thrown over his head, leaving 
him naked from the waist up.— 
I remember thinking what a 
magnificent -looking fellow he 
was physically. He seemed to 
be a man about thirty, and I 
heard had formerly served his 
country as @ Marine. He was 
now triced up, both wrists being 
firmly lashed to the grating, so 
that he stood somewhat in the 
form of the letter X. The Cat 
was @ merciless weapon. The 
handle was about two feet long 
and covered with red baize, the 
tails were nine lashes of heavy 
fishing-cord, about 3 feet long, 
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and each lash was knotted every 
few inches the last 2 feet. 
‘When we were all in our 
places (and I can say for my- 
self I was shivering with excite- 
ment and disgust), the Doctor, 
in full uniform, came out of the 
cabin accompanied by the Cap- 
tain. The former read from a 
paper the crime and the punish- 
ment, and when he had finished, 
the Captain commanded the 
Bosun to do his duty. This 
Bosun was a great bull-necked 
fellow, with a frame like Her- 
cules, and as he bared his right 
arm and drew the tails softly 
through the fingers of his left 
hand, cleaning them, I thought 
I should faint. The Head 
Warder called ‘One!’ and I 
heard the swish as the Cat 
descended, and a kind of gasping 
sob from the prisoner; ‘ Two!’ 
and so it went on. At first I 
simply could not look, but when 
the first dozen had been duly 
counted there was a moment’s 
pause, and I opened my eyes 
and looked. The poor fellow’s 
back was scored and seamed with 
great red weals and the blood 
was beginning to ooze and trickle 
down. I heard the Captain say, 
‘Bosun’s Mate of the Port watch 
—Do your duty!’ Then came 
that terrible ‘One!’ from the 
Warder. I could look now and 
it was a sickening exhibition. 
The last 24 lashes were given by 
the Second Bosun’s Mate, and 
the poor fellow’s back was like 
nothing human. But for the 
first sob he had not made a sign, 
except once, when he turned his 
head round as far as his lash- 
ings would permit. ‘ Flog me 
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fair, he said. ‘ You’re not 
flogging fair.’ It appeared the 
Cat had been going round his 
body and each time as it went 
it was cutting strips of skin off 
his belly. This, I believe, is not 
allowed. On being cut down he 
fainted, but was speedily brought 
to. His back was washed and 
he was dressed and immediately 
ironed again, his legs being 
shackled to the Mizzen topsail 
sheet bolts. 

*“*T secured one of the pieces 
of canvas that had been round 
his wrists, and two plies of the 
new canvas were bitten through 
by the poor creature in his 
agony. I kept the piece for 
many a year a8 a souvenir of the 
terrible scene. The man had 
been punished on his own con- 
fession; I never heard there 
was any direct evidence except 
what he said himself, and a 
rumour got abroad that he was 
not the man who did the deed, 
but had offered himself up to 
have the others released from 
the stifling heat of the ’tween- 
decks where the three hundred 
and fifty were crowded down. 
If so, surely there was some- 
thing noble in that poor banned 
number, who offered himself to 
save others ? 

“He recovered in time, but 
never again was allowed to mix 
with his fellows. He was kept 
on the poop the remainder of 
the passage, and if he had to 
leave it a soldier accompanied 
him with rifle and fixed bayonet. 
At night, when we could get the 
chance, we youngsters used to 
sneak up to him with a pannikin 
of hot coffee or stick a bit of 
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tobacco in his mouth. If the 
sentry saw he shut the other 
eye. 

“The wounded man lingered 
on until we were within a week’s 
sail of our destination, and then 
died and was buried. I have 
often wondered what would be 
done with the other man who 
had been flogged for assault and 
wounding ; would he be tried 
again for murder ? 

** As we crossed the Equator, 
and began to feel the first faint 
breathings of the South - east 
Trade wind—we were skirting 
the North-east coast of Brazil— 
an undefined rumour got about 
that some unusual movement 
was abroad among the convicts. 
They had been seen to gather in 
groups at night in their quarters 
after they had been ordered to 
their hammocks, and on one 
occasion had jeered at the sentry 
when threatened with the guard. 
Extra precautions were taken to 
avoid a rush or surprise. Twenty 
of the best seamen were armed 
and kept watch with the soldiers, 
and the gun crews relieved each 
other at the Carronades, ready 
on an instant to rake the decks 
forward with grapeshot. 

“One morning it looked as if 
something really serious was 
about to happen. It was a 
beautiful warm morning, and 
we were creeping slowly through 
the water on the port tack under 
all sail. The ship was making 
perhaps a couple or three knots, 
the light E.S.E. airs scarcely 
keeping the canvas asleep as the 
ship slowly bowed at times to 
the long S.B. swell that showed 
the Trades were not far off. As 
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she would recover herself the 
sails would come slowly back 
against the masts and rigging 
with a lazy slab and then gently 
fill out again. The usual routine 
work of scrubbing and polishing 
the decks was going on. Sud- 
denly, a convict who had been 
on the forecastle-head ran out 
along the Cathead, paused a 
moment, and then sprang over- 
board. The cry rang out ‘ Man 
overboard !’ and in an instant 
all was wild commotion. As he 
rose to the surface alongside 
and began paddling in the water 
there was great rushing about 
among the convicts, some throw- 
ing ends of ropes overboard 
which he didn’t seem able or 
willing to catch hold of. He 
was slowly drifting aft with the 
convicts following and crowding 
in a shouting swearing mass up 
to the bulkhead. The sentry 
ordered them off, but with 
shouts and curses they still kept 
coming on in apparent efforts to 
throw the man in the water 
another rope. Just then, the 
Captain sprang up on the poop 
and on to a hen-coop. He was 
clad in pyjamas, having been in 
his bath when the commotion 
began, and in one hand he had 
his speaking-trumpet, and in the 
other he carried a revolver. It 
was fine to see how he handled 
the situation, which I verily 
believe would in another ten 
seconds have become desperate, 
and ended in a bloody fight. 
‘Silence fore and aft ’— Turn 
out the guard—Gunners stand 
by ’"—‘ All hands on deck and 
to stations ’ — ‘ Sail - trimmers 
hack the main-yard—Afterguard 
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clear away and lower the star- 
board cutter — Quartermaster 
down helm.’ It was simply 
wonderful the power of coolness 
and discipline. 

“‘In a few seconds the scene 
had completely changed, the 
soldiers had lined the front of 
the poop and were handling 
their rifles, the gunners held the 
trigger-lines ready waiting for 
the word to fire into the seething 
mass of convicts before the bulk- 
head. As the ship came slowly 
to the wind with the main-yards 
aback, the cutter was lowered in 
the water and a few strokes 
earried her to where the man 
was calmly swimming. He was 
dragged on board without much 
ceremony, the boat was hoisted 
in, and the fellow promptly 
ironed. The commotion among 
the convicts seemed quieted as 
if by magic, and as they slunk 
about their usual morning’s work 
the main topsail was filled and 
the ship slowly gathered way 
on her course again. In five 
minutes the hands had been 
piped down and the ship re- 
sumed her usual appearance. 
I think, and the Captain told 
me years afterwards that it was 
his firm opinion, the whole thing 
was part of a prearranged plan 
to rush the poop and in the 
confusion capture the ship. If 
so, the moment was well chosen ; 
for the Chief Mate had gone 
down into the afterhold along 
with the carpenter on some 
business, leaving the deck in 
temporary charge of the Third 
Mate, who was not equal to the 
occasion. However, it was a case 
of ‘ All’s well that ends well.’ 
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The fellow who jumped over- 
board was none the worse for 
his bath, and so well convinced 
were the Doctor and Captain 
that the whole affair was a 
plant, that the fellow was 
promptly put in the sweatbox 
for punishment. The sweatbox 
is a wooden erection something 
like a sentry-box, only much 
smaller. It is about six and a 
half feet in height with just 
enough room inside for a man 
to stand upright. When the 
door is closed the inmate finds 
about half a dozen augur holes 
in the door before his eyes; 
these are to see and breathe 
through. He cannot sit down 
by reason of the straightness of 
the confinement and the punish- 
ment is very severe, 6 hours a 
day being as much as a strong 
man may bear. Our friend got 
6 hours a day for a week, and I 
expect he was rather sorry for 
himself before the punishment 
was over.” 


No further ‘incidents’ oc- 
curred and the Racehorse dropped 
anchor in the Swan River sixty- 


one days out. This was a 
record passage at the time and 
has probably never been bettered 
by sail. 

Captain Mann’s narrative 
ends—“‘ In a few days our con- 
victs had all been landed and 
taken to the prison, but before 
leaving the ship each man was 
stripped, weighed, and measured, 
a careful note made of any 
personal marks or tattooing, and 
each man was provided with a 
new suit of clothing. When 
leaving they actually cheered the 
Captain.” 
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No one could describe the 
Black Rhinoceros as a pretty 
or charming creature, but to 
the globe-trotting tourist he is 
always a draw, and to those 
who live in rhino country the 
beast itself is liable to induce 
some interest in his uninhibited 
behaviour and simple way of life. 

To my mind, one of the most 
startling physical character- 
istics of the rhino is his length. 
Before our first meeting, I had 
been prepared for something 
very heavy and very massive ; 
I had not expected a beast like 
a small Pullman. But perhaps 
our nursery books depict their 
rhino as being too square. Again, 
among my first impressions was 
the feeling that I had been 
taken back thousands of years 
to some primeval age of un- 
peopled spaces, vast morasses, 
and giant reptiles. The lion and 
the buffalo, and even the ele- 
phant, seem not entirely out of 
place in a modern world; but 
@ rhinoceros, masticating an 
extremely prickly euphorbia 
with undisguised relish, makes 
one think immediately of pre- 
historic times. 

The Black Rhinoceros is con- 
fined to Africa, and his range 
down the eastern side of that 
Continent is unbroken, from the 
Sudan to the Rhodesian border, 
except where he has been swept 
out of existence. Today there 
are not nearly so many of them 
as there were even fifty years 


ago, but they are still far from 
rare in most of the sparsely 
populated districts. The rhino’s 
sole requirements seem to be 
water within daily walking- 
distance (anything up to fif- 
teen miles, though he prefers it 
much closer), a sufficiency of 
very unappetising-looking arbo- 
rescent foods— ordinary dry 
twigs, or twigs embellished with 
needle-sharp spines or knife-like 
edges—and a certain amount 
of shade from a tropical sun. 
Little enovgh to ask for, in this 
sybaritic world, one would 
imagine. Provided these simple 
wants are forthcoming, and he 
is not unduly harried by man, 
the rhino will flourish. You 
will find him nearly everywhere 
from the dense bush of the coast 
to moorlands, 12,000 feet up and 
above the forest-line, on the 
great mountain masses of 
the Kenya highlands. Forest, 
swamp, plain, tree-bush, and 
the endless acacia-thorn of the 
low, hot semi-desert are all 
favoured: it is only waterless 
country, or very wet rain-forest 
such as occurs in West Africa, 
that does not suit him. 

The Black Rhinoceros carries 
two horns. The posterior one is 
usually a short thick projection, 
sometimes almost an equilateral 
triangle. The anterior horn, on 
the very tip of bis long concave 
face, is usually much the longer 
of the two, and its length varies 
enormously. No one has, I 
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think, discovered what is respon- 
sible for this great variation in 
size. It is certainly not condi- 
tional on the development of the 
animal itself; for one can find 
very large rhino with less than 
twelve inches of horn, while 
others, equal in size, sport mag- 
nificent affairs up to three feet 
along the curve. Some of the 
longest horns on record have 
been borne by females — im- 
mensely tapering, almost grace- 
ful, adornments. 

The horn is important in that 
it is the direct cause of a lot of 
trouble—to the rhino’s adver- 
saries, because it may impede 
his already poor vision, and is 
the weapon with which he does 
most of the damage ; ard to the 
rhino himself, because it makes 
him a valuable prize to the 
poacher. The formidable nature 
of the horn as a weapon of 


offsnce can be easily imagined 
when it is remembered that a 


full-grown rhino will weigh 
something between one and two 
tons, and that his speed when 
charging has been estimated at 
a dozen yards a second. The 
value of the horn to evilly 
disposed persons who covet it 
needs some explanation. Rhino 
horns are not bony growths— 
like a stag’s antlers—but are 
composed of numberless hairy 
fibres packed tight together. 
With a knife and infinite patience 
they can be reduced to a 
pile of bristly dust. From time 
immemorial, horns have been 
in constant demand in the 
East, where, after being ground 
up, they are thought to be a 
powerful aphrodisiac. For years 
past the illegal acquisition of 
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rhino horns in East Africa 
has been a flourishing under- 
ground activity for unscrupulous 
people—‘ poor - whites,’ Indians 
or Africans—who have had no 
difficulty in finding local African 
hunters to procure them. There 
are many Indian traders with 
small general stores in remote 
parts of the various native 
reserves, and some of these 
have given trouble to the Game 
Departments. Living miles 
from the nearest town, and with 
unlimited bush in which to 
cache their hoard, they are not 
easily caught. On one occasion 
an isolated Indian store-keeper 
was suspected and, after careful 
planning, his shop was raided at 
night. Complete surprise was 
effected, but after a stem-to- 
stern search of his modest prem- 
ises, not a vestige of a horn 
could be found. Then someone 
had a bright idea. Behind the 
house there was a huge pile of 
manure. Right underneath this 
odoriferous covering lay twenty 
or thirty rhino horns. 

Apart from the horn, the 
rhino’s hide is valued for making 
into table-tops and whips, and, 
in the old days, Somalis made 
their small round shields from 
this material. When the rhino- 
ceros became exterminated in 
British Somaliland, they had to 
fall back on the thick skin from 
the oryx’s withers. (Until very 
recently, and years after rhinos 
had officially ceased to exist in 
British Somaliland, the local 
people insisted that there was a 
solitary one still left, and many 
keen shots went out in search 
of it, but this last survivor 
never materialised.) 
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Rhino flesh, though usually 
tough and coarse, is much in 
demand by some of the more 
primitive tribes, chiefly, I think, 
because there is so much of it. 
On one occasion I enjoyed a 
week-end shoot with a friend in 
@ very good game district in 
N.E. Uganda. We were in 
‘animal-fly’’ country where no 
beasts of burden could survive, 
so we had thirty or forty porters 
for our loads. These carriers 
could rarely have had a more 
gastronomically satisfying three 
days; for my friend and I each 
shot a rhino, as well as various 
‘small fry’ such as hartebeest 
and waterbuck. When the time 
came to return, our porters 
were practically ‘drunk’ on 


meat (a feat which the African 
can achieve) and we were getting 
anxious whether they could 
manage the loads. Even then, 


these born optimists tried to 
interest us in an eland which 
we met en route, but we decided 
they already had more than 
enough—both in their stomachs 
and carried on their heads. 

The rhinoceros has an acute 
sense of smell, well-developed 
hearing, but most indifferent 
sight. It is the last that seems 
largely responsible for getting it 
into trouble with humans. It is 
difficult to lay down the exact 
degree of this defective vision, 
but it is probably accurate to 
say that, up to fifty yards away, 
@ man standing out in the open 
would be spotted by the rhino 
as something unusual which 
called for investigation, whereas, 
if he stood motionless and 
mute behind even a spindly 
tree, and with the wind in his 
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face, he would not be noticed. 
One man who soldiered with me 
in East Africa and who had shot 
a great deal of heavy game had 
the quaint ambition to creep up 
behind a rhino and chalk his 
initials on its bulky backside. 
But even if all the usual pre- 
cautions were scrupulously ob- 
served, this prank could barely 
succeed. For rhino, like most 
other wild-life, have a _ well- 
developed sixth sense, which 
warns them when something is 
wrong, without any confirma- 
tion from nose, ears, or eyes. 
As far as I know, this enter- 
prising idea was never tried 
out, which was probably just as 
well for the originator. 

A great deal has been said and 
written about the irritability 
and truculence of the Black 
Rhinoceros, and it is perfectly 
true that some are distinctly 
peppery, while a very few (I 
mean, of course, unwounded 
ones) are really vicious. But 
the majority are only too anxious 
to avoid trouble, though they 
often give a contrary impression, 
largely owing to their poor sight 
and their stupidity. For ex- 
ample, a man approaches a 
rhino up-wind (either unwittingly 
or by intent) and eventually 
gets close enough for the animal 
to hear a suspicious sound; the 
rhino has seen or smelt nothing, 
but decides that the place is 
unhealthy and it clears off. 
In such a situation it is just as 
likely to go straight towards the 
intruder as away from him, and 
the latter, not unnaturally, be- 
lieves that he is being charged. 
This often happens to people 
walking about in rhino country. 
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And if a rhino is approached 
very closely, it may see some- 
thing with its blurred vision 
which strikes it as so unusual 
that it goes forward to investi- 
gate. Once again the man is 
apt to think that the beast’s 
rather stealthy approach must 
be the prelude to a charge. 
Generally, a rhino will rush 
straight past an interloper and 
vanish, not to return; but some- 
times it really does mean mis- 
chief, and many a man has 
been unpleasantly surprised to 
find how nimbly such a ponder- 
ous beast can turn in its tracks 
in order to attack in a new 
direction. One friend of mine 


was literally up-ended by a 
rhino which meant no harm at 
all, but might easily have killed 
him. Towards sundown he was 
working his way up @ narrow 
game-track on a steep hill; on 


either side there was thorn so 
dense that it practically con- 
stituted a tunnel. At close 
quarters he met a rhino descend- 
ing to water; it immediately 
panicked and accelerated to a 
gallop the way it was facing. 
My friend tried to cross the 
track to a small gap in the 
thorn, but underestimated the 
animal’s speed and was sent 
flying by a crashing blow from 
one massive shoulder. Though 
bruised and shaken, nothing was 
broken, and when he had picked 
out a few dozen thorns he was 
little the worse. The rhino, 
though much the more terrified 
of the two, went on travelling. 
But even when they mean 
no harm and are merely trying 
to escape, rhino can be a 
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nuisance. <A safari is pursuing its 
way peacefully through the bush 
when the whole cavalcade is 
brought to a sudden standstill 
by a succession of loud snorts 
—not unlike an engine getting 
up steam. Porters are scattered 
like chaff before the wind, and 
baggage-animals—to which the 
smell of rhino or elephant is 
most obnoxious—stampede, and 
scatter their loads over a wide 
area. The knowledge that five 
rhino out of six run from 
human beings like sealded cats 
is not entirely reassuring; for 
one never knows, until the very 
last moment, whether a rhino is 
that sixth one or not. Moreover, 
several species of African ante- 
lope—particularly the beautiful 
impala—also blow through their 
noses when they are alarmed, 
and sometimes, in rhino country, 
an unseen impala snorting near- 
by will momentarily make one 
believe there is a rhino a short 
distance ahead. 

A fairly typical encounter 
occurred when my trackers and 
I were stalking a herd of buffalo 
in thick tree-bush and had got 
fairly close to them. Suddenly 
we ran into a cow-rhino and 
calf right in our line of advance. 
I did not want to shoot, and 
with a young calf the mother 
might have been troublesome, 
so when she came in our direc- 
tion we all shinned up a tree. 
She went straight underneath us, 
considerately stepping right over 
my 12-bore, which, unknown to 
me, one of the trackers had 
unceremoniously dumped on the 
ground. At her heels, and 
squealing with agitation, came 
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the smallest calf—about Airedale 
size—I have ever seen. Both 
vanished for good, and it was 
@® most amusing sight, but my 
stalk was irretrievably spoilt. 
The daily routine of a rhino- 
ceros is not unlike that of a 
Regency buck. After spending 
the night in feasting and drink- 
ing, he retires to his bed about 
9 A.M., where, if undisturbed, 
he stays until early evening. 
By that time, particularly in 
low hot areas, he is all ready for 
another drink, and, quitting his 
bed, he sets forth in lumbering, 
but determined, fashion for the 
nearest water-hole. Rhino-beds, 
which are sometimes occupied 
at night, as well as during the 
heat of the day, are somewhat 
peculiar. They consist of a long 
shallow depression which the 
rhino has rootled and scuffled 


out of the soil, and they are 
often scored with longitudinal 
furrows as if the owner had 
literally tobogganed into his 


couch. Most rhinos seem to 
have several beds, sometimes 
using one, sometimes another. 
They are usually beneath good 
shade, and, particularly in hot 
districts, sited where a cool 
breeze can reach them; near 
the top of a ridge is a favourite 
site. Unlike most animals, the 
rhino is not very cleanly in his 
bedroom and there is a Swahili 
fable which recounts how the 
elephant—as King of Beasts— 
became most incensed at finding 
unmistakable traces of rhino 
scattered about the bush. He 
thereupon caught the smaller 
beast and gave him a good 
hiding with his trunk. Since 
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then, say the Swahilis, the rhino 
has hidden his droppings in his 
bed to avoid further beatings. 
To the newcomer, rhino have 
a startling habit of appearing 
a3 sometimes one colour, some- 
times another. Thus, one can 
see @ brick-red rhino, a whitish 
rhino, or a black rhino. It all 
depends on the colour of the 
wet mud in which they have been 
wallowing. Their real shade is 
that of the trunk of an oak. 
Apart from his three main 
senses, this queer monster often 
gets another warning of the 
presence of man. This is pro- 
vided by the tick-birds (or red- 
billed oxpeckers, to give them 
their correct title) which habitu- 
ally sit on their backs or flanks— 
as they also do on those of 
buffalo and native cattle. These 
birds are doubly useful; for 
they take the ticks, lice, and 
blood-sucking flies from the body 
of their host, and they also give 
the alarm, if a man approaches, 
by becoming increasingly rest- 
less and uttering a _ hissing 
chatter. But to thin-skinned 
animals these bloodthirsty little 
ruffians—in the most literal sense 
of the term—can be an absolute 
curse; for they fasten on any 
sore or cut and, by constant 
pecking, rapidly enlarge it to a 
horrible wound. On a rhino’s 
tremendously thick hide they 
can, of course, make little im- 
pression. In appearance the 
oxpecker is like an ashy-brown 
starling with a wicked red eye 
and a beak significantly hued a 
bright vermilion. When we were 
in thick bush, my Embu trackers 
always used to say they could 
I 
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tell by the number of tick-birds 
getting up into the air whether 
it was rhino or buffalo we were 
approaching. One or three 
meant a rhino, two, four or 
more than four meant buffalo ; 
but I never had much faith in 
their system; for there were 
often two rhino together, or a 
whole herd of buffalo with dozens 
of tick-birds in attendance, but 
only a few showing themselves 
in the air. Generally a single 
rhino is attended by three 
or four birds, perhaps a family 
party. But what is so queer 
about these birds is that they 
usually take little or no notice 
of a man if they are on cattle, 
but rarely fail to become 


demonstrative if a human ap- 
proaches when they are on big 
game. 

In spite of the huge size and 
strength of the rhinoceros, primi- 


tive peoples have various means 
of destroying them with their 
equally primitive weapons. 
The Masai, for example, will 
take on a rhino with their 
spears, usually only when a 
particular animal has become a 
nuisance by chasing their cattle 
on the grazing-grounds. After 
the great circumcision ceremony 
which changed the status of 
every young Masai from a youth 
to @ warrior, each one was 
required to prove his manhood 
by killing single-handed a lion 
or a rhino or a man (of any race 
but his own). Other tribes 
eatch rhino in pits or kill them 
by deadfalls, and some hunt 
them with parties of spearmen, 
who endeavour to wound them 
in the legs so that they are first 
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crippled, then incapacitated, and 
finally killed. The Turkana 
have a queer trap for these 
huge beasts, not unlike a small 
bicycle wheel, the rim _ being 
represented by creeper or native 
rope and the spokes by tough 
sharpened reed-stems. Where 
the hub would be, is a space 
just bigger than a rhino’s foot 
(a similar model is made on a 
bigger scale for elephant), and 
the rope ring is then secured to 
a heavy log and placed on a 
narrow rhino-track just where 
the beast is likely to step. 
When the trappers have guessed 
correctly (and there must be 
many failures), the rhino plants 
its foot squarely on the ring; 
the animal’s weight ensures that 
the pointed reeds grip and it is 
unable to free itself from either 
the ring or the attached log. 
The latter slows it up to such 
an extent that the spearmen 
following the spoor have a much 
easier task killing it. 

Some of the Bantu tribes, like 
the Wakamba and the Embu, 
kill rhino with poisoned arrows, 
either set over game-paths to 
go off automatically when a 
stick is trodden on, or fired into 
its softer parts by a bowman at 
close range. In either case the 
hunters follow up with a deadly 
patience until the slow poison 
has done its work. I once had 
an opportunity of seeing one of 
these little men using his diminu- 
tive two-foot bow on a rhino, 
but without fatal results. We 
were returning from a buffalo 
hunt with a couple of Emberre 
trackers when we ran into 
a pair of rhino with a big 
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three-quarter-grown calf. Both 
parents went off at once, but 
the youngster was curious and 
would not move from our path. 
In vain we shouted, until in the 
end, in some impatience, I told 
one of the trackers to have a 
shot. The man let go his arrow 
at about thirty-five yards range, 
and either by accident or design 
put it through one ear, where it 
stuck, with several inches stand- 
ing out behind. This shifted the 
rhino and he went off with the 
arrow dangling like an ear-ring. 
No harm would have been done; 
for the haft must inevitably have 
broken off in the first thick bush, 
and the slow-acting poison would 
have no effect as the point of the 
arrow was not in the wound. 
Before leaving rhino anec- 
dotes of the lighter sort, I will 
mention one somewhat comic 


incident which befell my own 


wife. We were on our honey- 
moon, and were camped in a 
pleasant little grove of thorn 
trees flanking a small stream. 
On our second night there, we 
had just gone to bed when my 
African gun-bearer appeared at 
the door of the tent with the 
news that there was a rhino in 
the camp. Grumbling, I got up, 
pulled on my boots, caught up 
a@ heavy rifle, and went out 
to investigate. There was a 
brilliant moon, and there cer- 
tainly was a rhino—in fact, as 
it turned out, there were two. 
The nearest one was standing 
just outside our little camp and 
was making the usual engine- 
like noises. We wanted, if 
possible, to avoid shooting, so 
while I covered him with the 
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rifle, the gun-bearer threw red- 
hot sticks from the fire in the 
rhino’s direction. The sticks 
were sufficient, and both animals 
thundered round the outside of 
the camp and disappeared. Feel- 
ing that the matter had been 
well handled, I went back to the 
tent and told my wife that all 
was now in order. To my 
surprise & voice answered me 
from well above my head, and 
presently I grasped what had 
happened. My orderly, Gon- 
yebe, an enormous man, hailing 
from the West Nile district of 
Uganda, had standing orders 
that whenever we ran into 
dangerous game he had one 
duty, and one only—to get my 
wife up a tree. As soon as the 
disturbance started, my faith- 
ful follower had carried out 
his instructions to the letter. 
Striding to the tent in masterful 
fashion, he had found my wife 
watching events from the door- 
way—this was clearly all wrong 
and demanded action. She was 
seized and, with one gigantic 
heave, fairly shot up into the 
branches of a very prickly tree. 
As she remarked to me after- 
wards, triple ninon pyjamas are 
a bit flimsy for that robust 
growth, the African acacia-thorn. 

Some years before, my own 
first introduction to this primeval 
creature had left a lively im- 
pression on my mind. (I had 
seen one earlier, but only several 
hundred yards off, and as quies- 
cent as a small outhouse.) On 
this occasion, a brother officer 
and I had been out in the bush 
since 4.30 A.M. in search of 
buffalo; we had seen none, but 
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had met a lion, which escaped 
unshotat. About two hours after 
dark we were on our long trek 
back to camp with all our thoughts 
centred on a drink, food, and bed. 
The moon was full. With us were 
our two orderlies—both Nandis 
—and we were chattering away, 
and no doubt making a lot of 
noise. We were well out in the 
middle of a clearing, some three 
hundred yards wide, when a 
loud snort brought us to an 
immediate halt, and the Nandis 
thrust the heavy rifles into our 
hands, taking the lighter ones 
we had been carrying. There 
were three rhino—a bull, a cow, 
and a big calf. They were 
about sixty yards away and 
moving across our front in single 
file. For a very long minute 


they stopped: then they started 
off again, and we thought that 
all was well. But after only 


two paces the bull stopped 
again—he must have got our 
full wind. There was another 
terrific snort and he came 
straight at us like a train. (The 
cow and the calf had moved on 
and we never saw them again.) 
I knew then—and I still know 
it—that this was no peevish 
demonstration but that the bull 
really intended business. On 
our part it meant instinctive 
pointing; for bright as the moon 
was we could see no sights, and 
there was an old-fashioned volley 
from four rifles. Just as we 
started to scatter—our spare 
rounds were all with the wrong 
people—we realised that some- 
one had held beautifully straight ; 
for down came our opponent in 
a cloud of dust about twenty- 
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five yards away. He fell on his 
knees (as rhino often die) and 
squealed like a gigantic pig until 
he expired. By this time the 
Nandis were thoroughly worked 
up and were pumping in rounds 
from our magazine rifles at a 
yard’s range. When we eventu- 
ally stopped them, it was diffi- 
cult to tell how good our volley- 
fire had been, except that a 
shot straight through the rhino’s 
chest had clearly been the bullet 
that had mattered. When we 
returned next morning to take 
the horn and some hide, we 
found that hyenas had eaten 
the ears and the tail, which were 
the only parts they could chew 
up. The Game Department 
took a reasonable view of the 
incident (we had no rhino 
licence) when we related the 
story of this unprovoked attack. 
Since then I have met many 
rhino, but have never again 
been charged at night. 
Perhaps, so far, I have rather 
over-emphasised an impression 
that the rhinoceros is not much 
more than a vast mammalian 
buffoon whose mission in life is 
to obstruct and mildly annoy 
those who may meet him; com- 
parable with the impatience 
engendered by a continuous 
stream of traffic when one is 
waiting to cross the road. There 
is, however, @ more serious side 
to them. When they come 
close to human _ enterprises, 
rhino tend to dislocate labour, 
harass stock, and make mince- 
meat of fences. And it is in- 
evitable that a creature like a 
small lorry with a singularly 
undeveloped intelligence and 
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(sometimes) a cantankerous dis- 
position, crashing about the 
countryside, will, on occasions, 
be much more than a mere 
nuisance. Tragedies have oc- 
curred—and will doubtless con- 
tinue to occur—but, to be fair 
to these antediluvian beasts, 
they injure fewer people than 
any other species of dangerous 
game, and when they do, the 
animal has nearly always been 
previously wounded. One of 
the best known and most shock- 
ing Kenya tragedies in which a 
rhino was involved, concerned 
one that had been wounded 
by a small-bore bullet, had 
killed its assailant and gone off. 
A week or so later, the injured 
animal chanced on a married 
couple whose small car was 
bogged down in mud on a 
cross-country track. The occu- 
pants had no firearms. The 


husband, in order to cover his 
wife’s escape, took off his coat 
and was last seen trying to 
play the rhino like a toreador. 
Almost inevitably, this gallant 
man was killed before his wife 


could return with help; the 
rhino was then dispatched, but 
too late. Another fatality con- 
cerned @ very great friend of 
mine who was charged without 
warning by a rhino when he and 
his orderly were walking through 
close bush in Southern Turkana. 
This beast—which was found 
to be suffering from a rotting 
wound inflicted by an African’s 
spear—singled out the orderly 
for its attack. My friend, who 
was @ particularly fine shot, 
dropped it dead, but a fraction 
of a second too late to save his 
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companion; for the rhino was on 
his heels when the bullet struck it. 
The rhino died instantaneously, 
but in its fall the huge head 
crashed down on the African, 
crushing in his chest. He died 
in a matter of minutes. 

Sometimes a bad - tempered 
rhino will take charge of a 
stretch of bush-road and chase 
every car that uses it. On a 
bumpy surface covered with 
pot-holes, ant-bear scrapes, and 
soft sand, this pursuit is not the 
idle threat it might appear to 
those who only know the smooth 
tarmac of civilised countries. 
A rhino, flat out, can do about 
30 m.p.h. for a few hundred 
yards, and plenty of people 
have had the experience of 
wondering whether combustion 
or muscle would win. One well- 
known white hunter, who knew 
of a particularly vicious rhino, 
drove an old crock into the 
middle of its haunts, left the 
engine running, and climbed 
into a nearby tree with his 
camera. Sure enough the beast 
appeared, and with great gusto 
proceeded to knock the car 
about until it was a shapeless 
mass of metal. The photo- 
grapher managed to get a fine 
series of pictures of a rhino in 
action. I forget how long he 
had to wait before he could 
climb down and go home. 

The rhino has few enemies, 
apart from man. Lions will 
take on a calf, if they can 
separate it from its parents, 
but an adult rhino is altogether 
too strong, heavy, and thick- 
skinned for them to tackle. 
But there is one beast, or rather 
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reptile, that will attack a grown 
rhino, and that is the crocodile. 
I was once shown a photograph 
of a Homeric conflict in progress 
between @ small (perhaps three- 
quarter grown) rhino and a 
crocodile. The latter, which 
must have been very large, suc- 
ceeded in dragging in its victim 
and drowning it. The photo- 
graph was not a particularly 
good one; for it was taken at 
some little distance and by an 
old-fashioned type of camera, 
but the taker was a man of 
integrity, and it was a genuine 
record of what very few people 
can have witnessed. It took 
place on the Tana River. 

The enormous strength and 
the stupidity of the rhino are 
well illustrated by a story told 
by Mr Maxwell, the well-known 
big-game photographer. He had 
shot an adult cow-rhino in 
fairly dense bush, and a few 
seconds later the bull, which, 
unknown to him, had been 
close by, arrived on the scene. 
On getting no response from its 
mate, it attacked her dead body 
with great savagery, buffeting 
it with tremendous blows, and 
finally turned the huge corpse 
right over with one prodigious 
heave of its horn. Even after 
this treatment the hide on the 
dead animal was not gashed, 
but only dented. For the outer 
hide of a rhino is at least an 
inch thick, and if you are 
tempted to shoot one you should 
use hard-nosed bullets—a soft- 
nosed ball tends to mushroom, 
and may inflict no real damage. 

In conclusion, I will try to 
describe what I always consider 
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one of the best sporting evenings 
I have ever spent—although I 
came home with unsullied barrels. 
I had news that a pair of lions 
had been seen about nine that 
morning entering the tangled 
scrub on a low hill nearby, with 
the obvious intention of lying 
up during the day. The slope 
of the hill was gentle and it 
was thickly covered with long 
grass and low bush. As I 
wanted to get the lion, I went 
out about two hours before dark 
and took up a strategic position 
some four hundred yards from 
the base of the hill. I did this 
so as to have freedom of lateral 
movement; for since the lions’ 
exact position was unknown, 
I was uncertain where they 
would emerge. 

At the foot of the hill, and 
directly to my front, was a large 
open patch of short grass with 
two long promontories of dry 
yellow reeds running out into 
the plain on each flank of the 
clearing. Browsing there, where 
the coarse grass turned to sage- 
green bush, was a family party 
of three rhino—a very big bull, 
a cow, and her half-grown calf. 
For some time I lay there 
watching them. Suddenly they 
showed every symptom of alarm, 
and the female hustled her calf 
into the middle of the clearing. 
The male, head up and ridiculous 
pig’s tail stiff in the air, stared 
truculently at the hillside. The 
grass parted, and out walked 
the two lions. Then ensued the 
most absorbing spectacle. 

The lioness, which was farthest 
from me, sat up on her haunches 
and waited; and there she stayed 
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throughout the proceedings. 
Next to her, and about thirty 
yards away, the lion began to 
prowl to and fro on a short beat, 
parallel to the base of the hill. 
It was obvious that both had 
designs on the calf, if only they 
could cut it off from its watchful 
parents, and equally plain that 
these particular rhino knew all 
about lions and were determined 
to stay on the short grass, 
where they could see every move. 
About twenty yards from the 
lion the huge bull also paced 
backwards and forwards, op- 
posite his adversary, never for 
one moment allowing himself to 
be anywhere but in a dead 
straight line between the lion 
and his family. It was a fascin- 
ating sight to see the two 
antagonists—both so formidable 
and yet so dissimilar: the great 
cat walking with all the light 
grace and latent agility of the 
felines, the huge pachyderm 
stepping carefully with a tre- 
mendous impression of controlled 
power. Well clear from the hill 
the vigilant female rhino con- 
tinued to stand guard over her 
calf. At least twice, during the 
hour or so in which I watched 
this mancuvring for position, 
the lion sidled in until he was 
only a few yards from the bull 
and sat down. The rhino ap- 
proached him in a slow, sinister 
advance, his great head down, 
ready for the charge. When 
the gap had closed to five yards, 
the lion got up and in leisurely 
fashion gave him best, slinking 
off with his tufted tail between 
his legs. Then the strange pair 
of sentries resumed their beats. 
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About half an hour before 
dark I made my one effort to 
get on terms with the lion. 
Engrossed as they were, I be- 
lieved that I might be able to 
skirt the rhinos by using the 
reed-bed which was downwind 
of the adversaries, and thus take 
on the lion from the flank. But 
after going a hundred yards 
through the reeds I was con- 
vinced it was hopeless; for they 
were tinder-dry and my tracker 
and I were making nearly as 
much noise as an elephant. 
With our whereabouts 80 
blatantly advertised, I felt that 
to make two more in that 
crowded arena was rather asking 
for trouble. So about twenty 
minutes before dark I reluctantly 
turned for home; for I had 
several miles to do before I 
reached a road, and, as will be 
realised, that particular district 
was rather like Whipsnade— 
without the ditches. My last 
look showed the two lions as 
impassive as ever, but the bull- 
rhino was rapidly losing his 
temper. Even then he was not 
so mad with rage as to indulge 
in useless charges, but he was 
ploughing up the turf with his 
frontlet and raising a great haze 
of dust with his pounding feet. 
I think it was the approach of 
nightfall, which would tip the 
scales heavily in the lions’ favour, 
that was annoying him. 

I never knew the outcome, but 
as the light faded out altogether 
I could visualise that lioness, at 
long last taking her cue, starting 
to close in—tawny belly low to 
earth, and paws velvet-soft on 
the sand and short grass. 
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BALLISTICUS. 


BY CAPT. J. L. 


PROBABLY because I have 
several elder brothers, I cannot 
clearly remember a time when 
the fundamental principle of 
the Bo’n’arrow was unknown to 
me; but I must admit that I 
can remember no single occasion 
when I knocked anything over 
with one. Granted, there was 
at my prep. school a fellow who 
made a deadly weapon, both 
projector and projectile, out of 
the ribs of an umbrella. It was 
possible with this to inflict 
grievous bodily harm on un- 
suspecting hens — unsuspecting 
they had to be, for the range 
and accuracy were singularly 
limited. Was it not the Parthian 


horsemen who were unacquainted 


with the offside rules? The 
wounds produced by _ this 
machine were small, but they 
were not invisible, and I recol- 
lect that my friend paid the 
penalty almost as soon as his 
mother had paid her neighbour 
for a hen, of course the best in 
the flock, which had died from 
most unnatural causes. 

But steel bows were really 
offside, as any member of the 
Royal Company of Archers will 
tell you. Our rules were mostly 
compounded from the Robin 
Hood legends, and this, coupled 
with the scorn in which we usu- 
ally held the Swiss mercenaries 
with their crossbows, probably 
accounts for nobody ever being 
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severely hurt. Material was the 
great problem. One always cut 
® bow when the need arose, and 
consequently it was never very 
efficient. Ash appeared to be 
the most satisfactory timber, 
both for resilience and shape. 
I did once acquire a piece of 
yew from a churchyard, but 
try as I would, it proved 
entirely unsatisfactory: it was 
only when we found a reference 
to “Spanish” yew that my 
pride was assuaged. Wych-elm 
suckers were fairly good ; hazel 
was not to be scorned. As for 
arrows, the only possible in- 
digenous wood was the same 
hazel—but it was better to get 
from one of that ultra-selfish 
clan, the gardeners, some of the 
small canes which support chry- 
santhemums. I can state cate- 
gorically that I have never 
fired a properly fletched arrow— 
our takel was dressed most un- 
yeomanly—but we spent many 
messy hours trying to glue bits 
of rooks’ feathers on to sticks, 
and ever tired of the practice, 
and blamed our lack of success 
on the fact that we had no 
‘Grey Geese,’ whatever they 
were: perhaps, we felt, they 
were in some respect vastly 
superior aero-dynamically to the 
common rooks that lived over 
one corner of the playing-field. 
It must have been within a 
term or two of the foregoing that 
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Robin Hood went out of fashion, 
and armour became the thing of 
the moment. Armed with vari- 
ous tools surreptitiously bor- 
rowed from the Headmaster’s 
tool-kit; no knowledge, and a 
vocabulary largely culled from 
the Golden Treasury, we en- 
deavoured to hammer out basnet 
joints and round salades from a 
quantity of old galvanised iron 
that lay in a disused sandpit at 
the bottom of the field. The 
bands of silk and mail that 
Robert wore beside the hay- 
stack in the floods were unfor- 
tunately incomprehensible to 
us, 80 we skimmed lightly over 
them. But morions, and bag- 
gonets (which, as you know, 
were meant to be bashed) became 
the rage, and our continuous 
daily conversation. The result 
was & cross between a deep-sea 


diving - suit and a Martian in 
full earth-visiting regalia. The 
body-armour, which was a dis- 


tinct anachronism, ended at 
the hips, after the manner of the 
Ironsides; the helmet was a 
separate piece, stuffed with such 
straw as the alleged knight 
could obtain locally ; the arms 
were unjointed, and therefore 
virtually unprotected; and the 
whole outfit was so heavy, that 
like Falstaff, having fallen, and 
sO On, assistance was needed to 
raise the knight withal. But 
there was this—if he held his 
arms above his head, it was 
possible to deal him a woundy 
blow on the ribs with a quarter- 
staff. The end of the thing was 
when he got dented, and we had 
to cut all the copper-wire fasten- 
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ings to get him out in time for 
prep.; we never bothered to 
reassemble the parts. 

The crossbow next engaged 
our attention ; for we felt that 
we had not sufficient time to 
train adequately at the long 
bow. The best model was pro- 
duced by an ingenious day-boy, 
who used a leaf from an Austin 
Seven spring as the motive 
power. His quarrels were a 
miscellaneous collection of true 
bolts (I mean, the hexagon- 
headed things that engineers 
use), but whether this was a 
matter of administrative con- 
venience or homophony we never 
really decided. It was a diffi- 
cult thing to cock, requiring 
great strength and the powers 
of avoidance of a professional 
mouse-trap tester; at discharge 
the bolt (scilicet, bolt) rattled 
away up a piece of pipe thought- 
fully left behind by an electri- 
cian, and if it struck the mark 
at all, did so sideways. 

But it is surprising how much 
trouble is caused by supposedly 
moral affairs. As a school we 
all went on Sunday afternoons 
to Crusaders, a very worthy 
organisation ; and there I mind 
a dear old gentleman retelling 
us the story of David and 
Goliath. We knew it already ; 
but he improved on our week- 
day teachers, and produced a 
genuine Palestinian sling, made 
of goat-hair, as an illustration to 
his discourse. Is it not written 
in the Chinese that one picture 
is worth a thousand words ? 
You may say what you choose 
about range, rate of fire, 
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mancuvreability, or in fact any- 
thing in or out of the Principles 
of War, but it is certain that 
God guided the hand of David 
on that day. I think that 
became clearer to us than the 
old Crusader ever knew, during 
the course of the next few weeks. 
We made slings with two strings, 
slings with three strings, others 
with four; we threw stones 
from the size of small acorns to 
the size of brickbats ; we threw 
overarm, we threw underarm, 
and one chap produced a very 
complicated round-the-shoulder 
shot, in which the bag was 
held behind the back with the 
left hand until the moment of 
discharge, the whole operation 
looking like a heavy blow with 
@ fly-swat. All we ever achieved 
was range, but the angle of 
departure was most uncertain, 
to the tune of a hundred and 
eighty degrees. The stone might 
strike the ground at your feet, 
or it might fly so straight into 
the air that there appeared to 
be every danger of its coming 
down on to your head. I cannot 
conceive how long the recruit 
training of a Balearic slinger 
was, but perhaps they were not 
notably effective except against 
formed bodies of troops; al- 
though in the Roman Wars 
things were on such a ‘ private 
enterprise ’ basis that if an arm 
or service failed to carry out its 
réle, one assumes that the com- 
mander was invited to repatriate 
himself. 

I suppose it was North, or 
possibly Hilliard, but I would 
not swear to it, who reawakened 
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interest in the king of weapons 
by translating Ballista (which 
was huge, and only transport- 
able by oxen or other draught 
animals) as Catapult (which is 
small, and easily to be fitted 
into the pocket). And lest any 
man deny that it is the 
King Weapon, consider well. 
Economy (of pocket-money) is 
obvious ; surprise and mobility 
are more than adequate; con- 
centration of force is most 
marked ; and while the adminis- 
tration calls for smooth round 
stones, which do not grow in 
every brook, even misshapen 
ones will go somehow. Consider 
the rival weapons. The bow I 
have discussed already; and 
even we drew a line at air-guns 
in an anti-personnel réle, and 
they cost money, and there 
were parents who regarded them 
as nasty dangerous things. Do 
I hear a murmur that catapults 
have been seen in gunsmiths, 
costing » shillings? To this I 
can only put another question— 
namely, what self-respecting boy 
would use a boughten catty ? 
What boy at all, if he were as 
penurious as I always seemed to 
be? One fellow of my acquaint- 
ance did come to school one day 
flourishing a very smooth-looking 
aluminium weapon; and as he 
displayed its vastly superior 
powers to us, behold, the crutch 
brake, and smote him on the 
thumb very grievous—and we, 
who beheld, were vastly im- 
pressed ; for this occurred the 
day before an exam, and how 
could he lose marks for untidi- 
ness, who wrote with a bandaged 
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thumb? Of course, there were 
other patterns of crutch; some 
iron, some with wooden handles 
and iron legs; but informed 
opinion maintains that the 
proper wooden job is the best— 
@ grown crutch, of ash, or haw- 
thorn, the tips of the ‘ Y’ sawn 
centrally, the elastic squeezed 
into the saw-cuts, and the sides 
seized together with twine. The 
bag should be leather, and often 
the tongue of a boot provides a 
suitable grade; and some master 
shots state that a small hole 
should be cut in the centre of 
the bag. Certainly it makes the 
shot sit nicely, but tradition 
has it that the device is made 
silent by this means. 

As to the grown crutch, I only 
once became sufficiently zealous 
to set about growing one 0’ 
purpose, for usually one found 
them provided by Nature. But, 
as I say, I once cut out the 
centre shoot of a three-way 
joint of ash, and tied the side- 
shoots up towards each other. 
It was Munich that spoilt the 
scheme, and when I came on 
leave in 1941 I found a perfect 
growth, except that each leg 
was as thick as the handle of a 
cricket bat—by now they must 
be quite considerable. But I 
am running ahead of time. 

It was another ‘ approved’ 
book which gave me the next 
murderous idea. Do you not 
recall how Bevis fashioned a 
gun? I had the advantages of 
modern science, in the guise of 
a friendly plumber. I never 
told him what it was for, but 
by dint of dark muttering about 
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steam, experiments at school, 
and so forth, I managed to get 
him to give me three feet of 
half-inch bore gas-pipe, with a 
cap screwed firmly on to one 
end. Such a simple matter it 
was to drill a vent (vulgo, touch- 
hole), for one of my favourite 
holiday pastimes was helping 
the blacksmith. 

Proof of this piece was very 
simple, but equally effective: 
it was gauged externally with a 
pair of Meccano callipers, triple 
loaded with a double whack of 
shot, and fired in an embryo 
celery trench by means of a fuse. 
I suppose that the vent did much 
to relieve the internal pressure, 
and of course the cap strength- 
ened the chamber considerably: 
three proof charges failed to 
bulge the barrel, and it was 
300n fixed to a great ash stock— 
none of your green ash this time, 
but a fully seasoned plank which 
had warped in the seasoning, 80 
that the sawmill gave it to me. 
Oh, the labour of fashioning it! 
Flint or snaphaunce ignition 
was quite beyond me, and I had 
to be content with a matchlock; 
this was most uncertain in action 
—at grave risk of premature 
discharge one blew the match to 
a glow, aimed, and pulled the 
trigger—and any time up to 
half a second later, away she 
went. Often the delay seemed 
more like half an hour. I sup- 
pose I only fired this gun a 
dozen times in all. Two shots 
were notable, the first because 
I fired at the door of the potato- 
shed, to test the pattern, and 
afterwards had great pleasure 
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in hearing the head gardener 
cursing the cowman for being so 
daft as to shoot at a door when 
he was inside the same—lI recol- 
lect that the principal epithet 
used was “silly born,” which has 
ever since appealed to me as 
a valuable piece of descriptive 
English. The second successful 
shot involved the sudden death 
of a wood-pigeon. I suspect 
him of either deafness or mental 
deficiency ; for, as I have de- 
scribed, the preparations re- 
quired prior to discharge took a 
long time, and could not be 
carried out in silence. Alto- 
gether it was not a very satis- 
factory weapon; for among other 
things it weighed as much as 
the old single-shot Martini-Henry 
rifle that stood in a corner of 
my father’s sanctum sanctorum. 
So I soon gave it up, I think 
under some pretext that it 
‘ didn’t fit.’ 

Equally, it may have been the 
advent of a real gun which 
caused me to lose interest in 
home-made weapons, for it was 
at about this time that “ The 
Gun” came to light. It was 
twelve-bore, very long, and had 
a full choke to its one barrel; 
and it was bolt action. Sub- 
sequent inquiries show that it 
had been converted from a 
Belgian rifle, a chassepot. The 
extraction was unsuitable for 
the rather round rim of a twelve- 
bore cylinder, although it may 
at one time have been adequate 
for the original ball-cartridge 
cases, which probably had a 
sharp turned edge. But no 


matter—it was easy enough to 
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carry a bamboo flower-stake 
fastened to the barrel with 
elastic bands, and if extraction 
failed, it was a moment’s work 
to beat out the empty case with 
such a ram-rod. It was the 
only gun I have ever owned, 
and to me it was a wonderful 
machine. 

The only other gun I have 
used, besides the chassepot, was 
a double-barrelled muzzle-loader, 
which was endless fun, and 
® very hard hitter. Richard 
Jeffries gives the recipe for suc- 
cess; ivy leaves for wadding, 
and no wad on top of the shot, 
if you have got time to bite the 
last few; a blow with the 
rammer locks them together, 
and you avoid, in theory, the 
dispersive effect of the top wad. 
My opinion is that the greater 
hitting power so obtained is in 
the eye of the firer, although 
there is a sort of Indian Mutiny 
touch about such a practice. 

A useful thing discovered 
during one of the ‘ intense bore- 
dom’ periods of the war was, 
that four-ten is, oddly enough, 
smaller than four-five: thus, 
given a certain amount of manual 
dexterity and brute force, a 
two-inch four-ten cartridge can 
be forced up the spout of a 
.45 revolver. Provided that you 
can overcome the interlocks 
which prevent the cocking of 
the pistol when it is broken, 
murder can be achieved. But 
the pattern is execrable. I did 
once knock over a hare not far 
from Larkhill, but the hare was 
not far from me, and I feel 
bound to admit that had I been 
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carrying a walking- stick, the 
same result might well have 
been achieved. Largely, I think, 
as @ result of my experiments, 
a friend experimented once with 
a rifle, a ballistite cartridge, and 
a handful of shot poured down 
the muzzle. After that, ball 
cartridge would not fit very 
well; for much leading occurred, 
and he was obliged to talk very 
fast and smoothly to the 
armourer; for it was early in 
the war, and the peace-time 
theory, that wire gauze must 
scarcely ever be used, was still 
the rage. 

Another weapon came to me 
at one time: it was a four-ten 
gun, craftily disguised as a 
walking-stick. It suffered an 
untimely end in the following 
manner. Having shot at a rat, 
I reloaded instantly ; as he hid 
under some rubbish, I replaced 
the tampion (or was it the 
ferrule ?) and proceeded to rout 
about for. him, when to my 
surprise he bolted, and I shot 
him—but not with shot, for 
that all escaped through the 
side of the barrel; he died by 
the same ferrule. After I had 
sawn off the split part of the 
barrel, the stick was too short 
to be of any use either as a 
gun or a stick. But gunpowder 
has taken me ahead of strict 
chronology and away from the 
catapult. 

It was not until I started to 
work on a farm that I began to 
appreciate what a lethal weapon 
the catapult can be. During 
the latter half of the dinner- 
hour some used to wander 
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away to pick up and reset 
snares ; others used to endeavour 
to slay rabbits by means of 
their catapults, and it was re- 
markable how frequently they 
succeeded. It does not take 
much skill to catch coneys in 
@ wire—a few lessons suffice, if 
the teacher is an adept, as mine 
undoubtedly was; but try as I 
would, I never attained suffi- 
cient skill with my catapult to 
knock down rabbits even at a 
few yards. I remember one of 
my mates killed one once with a 
very lucky shot which took it in 
the ear ; the stone actually went 
into the cavity and stopped 
there. Usually one had to run 
like the wind to collect a rabbit 
which was more surprised than 
damaged—and that is true sport. 
None of this standing in a row 
banging off factory-made car- 
tridges, from a perfect gun, at 
massed-flight birds ! 

It was an old and much- 
respected friend who improved 
the practice vastly, by telling 
me how he used to use a bullet- 
mould for producing truly 
spherical catapult shot. It had 
been his custom to make half- 
inch balls, and sell them to his 
friends at twenty a penny. 
Eheu fugaces! Once I had 
obtained a mould from our 
ironmonger (I think it cost half 
a@ crown) I found that the cus- 
tomers would pay a penny for 
only ten shot, after they had 
provided the lead. My old 


friend told that as a boy he 
acquired lead by other means. 
It seems that when a Great 
House near his home was partly 
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burnt out, the lead on the roof 
melted and ran down among the 
debris, so that all that was 
required was to arrange to carry 
some of it away. Which he and 
his brother did, not infrequently, 
using their sister as a stalking- 
horse ; for they hung the strips 
of lead under her skirt. And 
the story goes, that on one such 
occasion as they were walking 
slowly and heavily homewards, 
they met the Great Family’s 
priest, who invited them to tea 
with such persistence that they 
were unable to refuse, even 
though sister could barely stand, 
let alone sit down and stand up 
again. Whether he knew the 
whole story is uncertain; but 
even if he did, he was sufficiently 
tactful to say nothing. 

Of course, once standard-sized 
projectiles were introduced on 
the farm, so was controversy— 


‘Stand to reason that ’a’ goo 


all right; but that ent ’eavy 
nuff.” Or, conversely, ‘‘ Thass 
too ’eavy. Same as a stwun, 
that flee faster,” and so on, with 
infinite variations and repeti- 
tions. I cannot remember that 
I ever sold enough shot, even at 
my profiteering price, to pay for 
the mould, but I did profit 
quite a bit of lead, which as 
every boy knows is a useful 
thing to have. 

The ‘size of shot’ contro- 
versy is @ real one. Perhaps 
some scientist might calculate 
the optimum : it is notable that 
the lighter the shot, the greater 
the initial velocity. But then it 
is not so stable, and quite a 
small flaw in the wind will affect 
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its flight, and in any event it 
takes a heavy shot to knock a 
rabbit over. For all that, I 
have seen an expert brother 
officer, with what he invariably 
described as a ‘ tweaker,’ knock 
@ starling off a chimney, some 
sixty feet from him, using a 
quarter-inch ball-bearing. And 
that at an angle of sight of 
sixty degrees or more, which 
makes it very difficult to assess 
(Guess? Never!) the aim-off for 
range. 

But then it was the same 
expert who carried off the best 
shot I have ever seen, albeit the 
range was short; for on a dull 
and very stuffy regimental dinner 
night, I think during the fish, a 
signal was given, a very brave 
character opposite put an apple 
on his head, and my expert 
shot it off with a brazil nut 
from his tweaker. Not much 
more than six feet, I suppose ; 
but what struck me was the 
entirely unsuitable nature of 
the projectile, both ballistically 
and noxiously ; for had the shot 
gone low and struck the victim’s 
scalp, it would have been a 
bloody do, not easily to be 
laughed off. As it was, it was 
the almost uncontrolled laughter 
of the onlookers which drew the 
president’s attention to the mis- 
behaviour, by which time, of 
course, it was much too late to 
do anything about it. Surprise ! 
Deception! Offensive Action ! 

And that is almost the end 
of my tale, save that, luckier 
than some, I have been privi- 
leged to direct the shot of 
various weapons, from ten-inch 
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downwards to small bore. And 
great satisfaction it is to me to 
find that, while modern devices 
throw both heavier and farther, 
it is considered most unusual for 
anyone to attain the mark at 
the first discharge. Even your 
rifle shot gets two ‘ sighters.’ 
I will go further—I believe that 
I am right in saying that no 
set of spotting rules, nautical 
or terrestrial, caters for this 
eventuality. 

There is one ray of hope left 
to me in this world of scientific 
slaughter. Nowadays, in the 


warm parts of the sea, one can 
watch people solemnly chasing 
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fish, being armed with a face- 
mask and a device bred by 
catapult out of crossbow, firing 
neither quarrel nor shot, but an 
arrow. Some of these fearsome 
weapons are all mechanical, with 
steel springs: this is both un- 
ethical and impracticable, for 
salt water is a noted corrupter 
of metals. The better engine 
has two good solid rubber bands, 
which to me seems right and 
proper. And, for penury, I am 
now fully occupied giving 
thought to the problems of 
design and production involved 
in the home manufacture of 
such a fishing-piece. 





IN THE KELLY COUNTRY. 


BY T. A. 


On Monday, 10th February 
1879, a fussy little bank clerk 
walked to the back door of the 
Bank of New South Wales, in 
the township of Jerilderie, 
N.S.W., Australia, and de- 
manded irritably of the bearded 
young bushman standing there: 
** You have no right to come in 
that way—you should have come 
in the front door.” Joe Byrne 
pointed his revolver at the clerk 
and said briefly: ‘‘ Bail up! 
We’re the Kellys.” This dread 


announcement shocked the clerk 
so much that he began to 
stutter, and it is alleged that 
after this incident he stuttered 


for the rest of his life. Mean- 
while Ned Kelly himself was 
entering the bank by the front 
door, and in a matter of minutes 
the bank was robbed of £2300. 

Ned Kelly, the notorious bush- 
ranger, is undoubtedly the most 
famous Australian, living or 
dead. His fame and prestige 
are comparable only to those of 
Sir Donald Bradman and Phar 
Lap, the great Australian race- 
horse of the thirties, which now 
stands in a glass case in Mel- 
bourne Museum and attracts a 
constant pilgrimage of admiring 
thousands each year. Even to- 
day the expression in Australia, 
‘““as game as Ned Kelly,” is a 
high compliment which places 
@ man somewhere in the V.C. 
class. 

On leave last year from my 
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Regiment, I returned to my 
home-town of Benalla, in North- 
East Victoria, in the heart of 
what is known as “the Kelly 
country.” This area stretches 
more or less from Mansfield in 
the south to Yarrawonga in the 
north, and from Euroa in the 
south-west to Tallangatta in 
the north-east, and it contains 
a dozen or more townships. 
Legend here is violently pro- 
Kelly. The real villains of the 
piece are alleged to be the police 
force, which, in those rough 
colonial days, did conform to 
some extent to the old adage of 
hiring rogues to catch rogues. 
Ned Kelly was born in 1854 
at Wallan Wallan, Victoria, the 
eldest of eight children of John 
Kelly, an Irish patriot who 
had been transported to Van 
Dieman’s Land for an agrarian 
offence against the harsh penal 
laws of the time. After John 
Kelly’s death his widow moved 
to Greta, where she took a small 
selection on the Eleven Mile 
Creek, some five miles from 
Glenrowan and eleven miles from 
Benalla. Benalla was the centre 
of a big police district, and 
since Irish patriotism was an 
unhealthy pastime in the eyes 
of the authorities, the Kelly 
brood was soon in strife. In 
the early part of 1870, when 
Ned was fifteen years old, he 
was arrested and charged with 
holding the bridle-reins of the 
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horse of Harry Power, a bush- 
ranger, but he was eventually 
discharged through lack of evi- 
dence. At the age of sixteen 
he was sentenced to six months’ 
jail for assault against a hawker 
who set out to do the thrashing 
but ended in being thrashed 
instead. Barely had Ned been 
released when he was again 
arrested for being in possession 
of a stolen horse which he said 
he had found abandoned. In 
the subsequent trial, the man 
who had “ borrowed ” the horse 
and turned it loose, a fellow 
called ‘ Wild’ Wright from Mans- 
field, got eighteen months, while 
Ned, merely on a charge of re- 
ceiving, was given three years. 

His only genuine conviction 
was in 1877 when he was twenty- 
three. He was arrested for being 
drunk in Benalls and riding his 
horse across the footpath. He 
escaped from custody but was 
soon caught by a sergeant 
and three constables, whom he 
fiercely resisted. One of the 
troopers, Lonigan, acted with 
extreme brutality, causing Ned 
to cry out impassionedly: “If 
I ever shoot a man, Lonigan, 
you'll be the first.” For this 
escapade he was fined only 
£3, 1s., principally because bis 
beating-up was stopped by the 
arrival on the scene of a J.P., 
who rebuked the police for their 
shocking methods. 

The Kelly-Police feud was 
obviously now coming to a 
head. Not long after, a Con- 
stable Fitzpatrick visited the 
Kelly homestead to interview 
young Dan Kelly about a horse 


that had been reported missing 
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from Chiltern. As he was sitting 
in the kitchen waiting for Dan 
to have some tea, Fitzpatrick, 
who had been imbibing liberally 
on the way, made, as the 
Americans say, a pass at Kate 
Kelly. With that, Dan, a lad 
of seventeen, struck the inebri- 
ated trooper and felled him. 
Just as Fitzpatrick was dragging 
out his revolver, Ned walked in 
at the door. The brothers seized 
the policeman and disarmed him 
after a struggle in which he fell 
and gashed his left wrist on the 
projecting door-lock. 

When Fitzpatrick returned to 
Benalla that night, the story of 
the fracas was fantastically em- 
broidered. The injury to his 
wrist had become a wound 
inflicted by a revolver bullet 
fired by Ned Kelly. Mrs Kelly 
had struck him on the head 
with a fire-shovel, and a selector 
named Williamson and Mrs 
Kelly’s son-in-law, Skillion, were 
present, armed with revolvers. 
Warrants were immediately 
issued for the arrest of Ned and 
Dan Kelly, Mrs Kelly, William- 
son, and Skillion. 

Ned heard that warrants were 
out for his brother and himself 
(he did not know his mother 
was involved too), and decided 
that it would be a good time for 
them to work an old abandoned 
alluvial mining claim at Stringy- 
bark Creek, in the Wombat 
Ranges. Together with Joe 
Byrne of Beechworth and Steve 
Hart of Wangaratta, and some 
mining tools and rations, the 
brothers ‘went bush.’ Mean- 
while, in the true spirit of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “ Gen- 
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darmes’ Song,” the relentless 
arm of the law descended on the 
helpless Mrs Kelly, on William- 
son, and on Skillion: in April 
1878 they were arrested, and 
six months later, at Beech- 
worth, they were tried. Mrs 
Kelly was sentenced to three 
years’ and the two men to six 
years’ hard labour, all on the 
evidence of Fitzpatrick, who, 
only a year later, was dismissed 
from the police force for general 
misconduct. The judge at the 
trial, Mr Justice Barry, excelled 
himself as an impartial British 
judge by saying to Mrs Kelly as 
he sentenced her: “If your son, 
Ned, was here, I would make 
an example of him for the rest 
of Australia—I would give him 
fifteen years.” 

With the harsh sentence meted 
out to his mother, Ned Kelly 
declared open war on the police. 
When he heard at the end of 
October that a party of them, 
consisting of Sergeant Kennedy 
and Constables Scanlan, Lonigan 
and McIntyre, were out from 
Mansfield searching the Stringy- 
bark Creek area for him, he had 
no hesitation about the course 
to take. Though his own 
quartette had only a rifle and 
a shotgun between them, he 
made the first move and sur- 
prised Lonigan and McIntyre in 
their camp. Lonigan, when 
challenged, foolishly tried to 
drop behind a log. He was hit 
at once with a charge of swan- 
drops from Ned Kelly’s shotgun 
and fell dead—fulfilling a certain 
prophecy. While Ned and Dan 
took over the arms and ammuni- 
tion in the camp, Ned sent Joe 
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Byrne and Steve Hart to recon- 
noitre for Kennedy and Scanlan. 
They had hardly gone when the 
sound of approaching horses 
echoed through the bush. Ned 
Kelly ordered McIntyre to warn 
Kennedy and Scanlan that if 
they gave up their arms they 
would not be harmed. Kennedy, 
however, a8 he rode towards the 
camp, reacted to the shouted 
warning by jumping off his 
horse and getting behind a tree 
with drawn revolver. Scanlan, 
who carried a Spencer rifle, 
slewed his horse round to gallop 
away out of revolver and shot- 
gun range to a position where 
he would be able to use his 
rifle to the best advantage. As 
he turned, he fired wildly at 
Ned Kelly without levelling his 
rifle. Ned fired back and Scanlan 
tumbled out of his saddle, dead. 
McIntyre immediately seized 
the riderless horse, scrambled 
into the saddle, and galloped 
wildly away. Ned, a crack 
shot, ignored him for the armed 
Kennedy. Another exchange of 
shots reverberated through the 
bushland and Kennedy fell 
mortally wounded. So ended 
the ‘Battle of Stringybark 
Creek.” 

When the almost hysterical 
McIntyre gasped out his tragic 
tale to the horrified citizens 
of Mansfield some thirty-six 
hours later, there was an im- 
mediate hue and cry. The story 
of the “‘ battle” swept through 
Australia. The Victorian Govern- 
ment passed the Outlawry Act, 
which made it lawful for any 
person to shoot and destroy the 
bushrangers. As the Benalla 
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district became more heavily 
reinforced—for police poured in 
from Melbourne—the Kellys, 
complete with the captured pack- 
horses and rations, roamed 
through the bush past North 
Wangaratta into the Warby 
Ranges, easily eluding the 
sporadic police forays. Their 
greatest worry was the black- 
trackers — aborigines employed 
by the police because of their 
uncanny tracking powers — 
though to offset this they could 
generally depend on the valour 
of the police waning when the 
scent became too hot. 

In December the Kellys re- 
turned to the offensive. Driving 
into Euroa in a shooting-party’s 
cart they had taken from Faith- 
ful Creek Station after locking 
up the occupants, they entered 
the National Bank just before 


3 P.M.—closing time—and quietly 
robbed it of £2000. Steve Hart 
was entering by the back door 
when he passed the housemaid, 
Maggie Shaw, with whom he had 
been at school in Wangaratta. 


She said: ‘‘ Hello, Steve.” He 
replied: ‘‘Mum’s the word.” 
After the robbing, which was a 
most polite affair, Ned took the 
bank staff and the bank 
manager’s family out to Faithful 
Creek Station, where they all 
had tea together; then the 
bushrangers entertained them 
with a display of horsemanship 
and rode off. 

The police force in New South 
Wales had meanwhile been en- 
joying themselves with banter 
against the Victorian police for 
their futile measures against the 
Kellys, and were fond of pro- 
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nouncing just what they would 
do if the Kellys ever dared to 
cross the border. In February 
1879 their great chance came ; 
the Kelly gang reached the 
Murray River at Burramine, 
swam their horses across, and 
headed for the thriving town- 
ship of Jerilderie. (The story 
behind this peculiar name is 
worth recording. The district 
was originally settled by a 
selector whose wife invariably 
called him “ Gerald dearie,” so 
that the traders and carriers 
who served them got into the 
habit of saying they were going 
to “Gerald dearie’s.” When 
the town sprang up, it was 
inevitably called by a cor- 
ruption of this expression, 
Jerilderie.) 

The four bushrangers rode 
into the town late on Saturday 
night. The two local policemen 
were in bed, having been active 
that day in arresting a drunk. 
They were quietly seized and 
locked up in their own station. 
Next day, two “‘ new constables” 
in the persons of Ned Kelly and 
Joe Byrne were seen strolling 
sedately about Jerilderie, politely 
conversing with the local people 
and having a few quiet Sunday 
drinks in the best traditions of 
Australian country policemen. 
The following morning, however, 
they showed their true colours, 
herded all the menfolk into two 
hotels, and looted the bank. 
Finally the whole gang gave 
another exhibition of horse- 
manship over stiff fences, then 
turned and made off back to the 
Murray. Their behaviour (apart 
from the robbing of the bank) 
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had been exemplary, though 
Steve Hart had to be given 
a “stiff rocket”? by Ned for 
taking a watch from the local 
parson. Dan had even assisted 
Mrs Devine, the wife of the 
imprisoned senior constable, to 
clean the court-house on the 
Sunday morning for a visiting 
priest to celebrate Mass. 

The gang returned to the 
Benalla district and _ liberally 
distributed money to the many 
sympathisers who in the past 
had provided them with rations 
and horses; within a month 
twenty of these sympathisers 
were languishing in Beechworth 
jail. 

Ned’s next move was to con- 
struct his famous body armour. 
He wanted some kind of covering 
that would resist a bullet at the 
close range of ten yards. After 
considerable experimenting, they 
decided that the mouldboard of 
their own single-furrow plough 
at Greta was the ideal material. 
The next problem was to 
straighten them. While the 
others commandeered twenty 
mouldboards from various 
police informers known to them, 
Dan Kelly, who was handy 
with blacksmith’s tools, and his 
cousin, Tom Lloyd, secured a 
large green log and stripped the 
bark off it. They then heated 
the mouldboards in a great fire 
until they were red hot, placed 
each in turn on the green log, 
and beat it straight. It took 
four mouldboards to make one 
suit, two for the front body- 
piece and two for the back. 
They were slung from the 
shoulders by strong leather straps 
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and fastened together at the 
sides with bolts and further 
straps. A steel apron, hung 
from a bolt in the centre, pro- 
tected the thighs in the front. 
Only one helmet was made, and 
this was a crude square-shaped 
object with a long narrow slit 
across the front for the eyes. 
The weight of Ned Kelly’s 
armour complete was 95 Ibs., 
and it resisted Martini rifle 
bullets at ten yards. 

The total price on the heads 
of the gang was now £8000, a 
considerable sum for those days. 
Even so, they emerged blatantly 
from the bush to enjoy a number 
of social events, such as the 
local horse races. On one famous 
occasion, at a sports meeting at 
Violet Town, Ned made merry 
with the local policeman, who 
was newly posted from Mel- 
bourne and unaware, as the 
afternoon wore on, that the 
man he was dancing drunkenly 
with was the notorious Kelly. 
However, with the whole of the 
Victorian police force mobilised 
against them, they were forced 
to think seriously of the future. 
The basic plan was to escape to 
Queensland and a new life, but 
the two Kellys stubbornly re- 
fused to do this while their 
mother was still in prison. The 
gang then hit on the idea of 
seizing police officials as hostages 
and bargaining for Mrs Kelly’s 
freedom. With the introduction 
to the drama of Aaron Sherritt 
towards the end of June, this 
idea came to a head. 

Sherritt, who lived near Joe 
Byrne’s home at Woolshed, near 
Beechworth, was a police spy. 
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He had been a good friend of the 
Kellys, but, like other mortals, 
found the lure of pieces of silver 
too much for his loyalty. The 
Kellys had long suspected his 
treachery, and they proved it 
during their Jerilderie expedi- 
tion; for they deliberately let 
him know that their destination 
was Goulburn, N.S.W., and 
learnt afterwards that the police 
there had made elaborate 
arrangements for their reception. 
Now Sherritt had made the 
fatal mistake of insulting Joe 
Byrne’s mother with obscene 
language, and his days, let 
alone his informing days, were 
numbered. 

Ned, the born leader and 
planner of the gang, realised 
that the sudden departure of 
Sherritt from this world would 
be the ideal bait in his ambitious 
scheme for getting hostages. 
The furore in police headquarters 
caused by the death of their 
star informer at the hands of 
the Kellys would be tremendous, 
and Ned visualised a special 
train of reinforcements being 
sent from Benalla to Beech- 
worth. He planned that the 
four of them should tear up the 
railway lines at Glenrowan and 
in their suits of armour hold up 
the entire train, which he hoped 
would contain at least two super- 
intendents of police. 

On Saturday night, 26th June 
1880, Joe Byrne and Dan Kelly 
set out for Sherritt’s homestead. 
As they approached the house 
in the darkness they came across 
@ German hawker named Anton 
Weekes, whom they handcuffed 
and took with them. When 
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they reached the house they 
told Weekes to knock. Sherritt, 
who was dreading a visitation 
from the Kellys and had four 
policemen in his house as pro- 
tection, called out: ‘* Who’s 
there?’ Weekes answered : 
“It’s me. I loss my vay.” 
Hearing the familiar voice, 
Sherritt opened the door. Joe 
Byrne fired, and stepping into 
the room quickly, fired a second 
shot, and Sherritt fell and died 
without uttering a word. Joe 
and Dan released the unfor- 
tunate Anton Weekes and made 
good their escape, while the 
four policemen cowered in the 
other part of the house. 

The gang met for the second 
part of the plan, as prearranged, 
early on Sunday morning. Ned 


Kelly and Steve Hart had already 
called on a camp of railway 


platelayers and had ‘ directed ’ 
them to tear up a section of the 
line about a quarter of a mile 
from Glenrowan station. The 
gang then took over the whole 
town, herding all the male in- 
habitants, except their known 
friends, into Mrs Jones’s Glen- 
rowan Hotel. Here they held 
some sixty men, the liquor 
began to flow freely, and the 
atmosphere became more and 
more convivial. This led directly 
to the downfall of the Kellys. 
As the afternoon wore on, the 
four became more and more 
hazy and careless of the execu- 
tion of their master plan. 
Meanwhile, at police head- 
quarters in Benalla, the authori- 
ties reacted to the news of 
Sherritt’s death exactly as the 
bushrangers had anticipated. 
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That night, Sunday, a special 
train carrying Superintendent 
Hare and fifty policemen was 
speeding to the scene of the 
crime. At about 11 P.M. the 
train came to the proverbial 
grinding halt at the torn-up 
section of the line and startled 
police debouched from the train 
to hear that the Kellys were in 
force in the Glenrowan Hotel. 
Almost simultaneously, the news 
of the train’s arrival reached 
the roistering bushrangers, and 
at once a hurried buckling-on of 
armour took place. Ned Kelly 
mounted his horse and rode 
down to the railway line to take 
charge of the train. As he dis- 
mounted he came under heavy 
fire and was hit in the foot and 
the arm. He fired back at the 
flashes made in the darkness by 
the weapons of the police and 
succeeded in hitting Hare in 
the wrist. Ned then retreated 
doggedly into the nearby bush 
and lay down, bleeding freely. 
The police quickly surrounded 
the hotel, which still contained 
some of the captive citizens, and 
poured in fusillade after fusillade. 
All through the night the battle 
continued intermittently; at 
about 5 a.M. Joe Byrne was 
mortally wounded and died. 
With the dawn, however, an 
awe-inspiring figure lurched out 
of the surrounding bush through 
the morning mist towards the 
solid ring of police besieging the 
hotel. It was Ned sallying 
forth weakly into the fray again. 
Several policemen fired at him, 
but the bullets sang off his 
armour. He moved behind a 
tree, but a bullet hit him in 
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the right hand. Still he ad- 
vanced slowly, but he was badly 
crippled ; he was using his left 
hand to hold up his right, and 
his shots were falling short and 
striking the ground half-way. 
The police circled round and 
rushed him. Ghastly white and 
smeared with blood, the notori- 
ous Ned Kelly was at last 
captured. 

All that day, except for a lull 
at 10 a.M. when the police 
allowed about twenty-five scared 
inhabitants of the town to leave 
the fire-raked hotel, the ‘‘siege”’ 
wore on. Though only Dan 
Kelly and Steve Hart were still 
in action, the fifty police with 
their Martini-Henry rifles con- 
tinued to hang back. After 
mid-day, however, fewer shots 
came from the defenders, and 
at 3 P.M. the police set fire to 
the building. As the flames 
licked up the weatherboard slab 
structure, there occurred the 
only truly heroic incident of the 
‘* Siege of Glenrowan.” On the 
noon train from Melbourne a 
Roman Catholic priest, Dean 
Matthew Gibney, was one of the 
many excited passengers who 
got off to witness the last act of 
the Kellys. The Dean hurried 
to attend to Ned, who, with his 
five wounds, was thought to be 
in a dying condition. Later, 
when the hotel was fired, he 
pleaded with the police to be 
allowed to enter the blazing 
building and minister to the 
trapped bushrangers. Without 
further ado he dashed in, and 
though he found that Dan Kelly 
and Steve Hart were already 
dead, he did manage to drag out 
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the mortally wounded Martin 
Cherry, a Glenrowan man who 
had been hit by the heavy police 
fire, and to give him the last rites 
of his Church before he died. 
Ned Kelly survived his 
wounds and, after several months 
in the hospital of Melbourne 
jail, was taken back to Beech- 
worth under a very strong escort 
to be arraigned for the murder 
of Constable Lonigan at Stringy- 
bark Creek. Then, since it was 
feared that no jury in the North- 
East would convict him, the 
place of his trial was switched 
to Melbourne. On 28th October 
1880 he was tried by Sir Red- 
mond Barry, the Judge who had 
sentenced his mother, and pro- 
nounced guilty by the jury. 
After the Judge had passed 
sentence of death, Ned looked 


straight at him and said: “ Yes, 


I will meet you there.” Twelve 
days after Ned’s death, Barry 
died unexpectedly from con- 
gestion of the lungs. 

Whatever may be the morals 
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of the Kelly case, perhaps the 
most notable feature was the 
sheer bravery and audacity of 
Ned Kelly. In fact, his courage 
was his ultimate weakness; he 
made the error of considering 
that one member of the Kelly 
gang was worth at least a dozen 
troopers. Perhaps, however, he 
was not alone in taking that 
line of thought. During the 
“siege”? of the Glenrowan Hotel 
the police telegraphed to Mel- 
bourne for a field-gun, and this 
formidable weapon of war got as 
far as Seymour, some sixty miles 
from Melbourne, on a railway 
flatear, when the last upright 
timbers of the ill-fated hotel 
crashed in flames to the ground. 

Despite a petition, signed by 
some thirty-two thousand people 
and presented to the Governor, 
Ned Kelly was executed at 
Melbourne jail on 11th Novem- 
ber 1880. As the cap was placed 
over his head and as the lever 
of the gallows was drawn, his 
last words were: “Such is life.” 
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COMMENT. 


At the Conference in London 
on the Federation of Central 
Africa general agreement appears 
to have been reached on most 
of the questions of importance 
still outstanding. This harmony 
was not altogether surprising ; 
for by their own decision one 
of the two critical parties, the 
Africans, were not represented 
at the Conference. For some 
time it has been plain that no 
amendment, however drastic, 


and no scheme of Federation, 
however whittled down it might 
be, would satisfy African opinion. 
But, as those who know Africa 
are aware, to talk of African 
opinion is to talk of something 


which really does not exist. A 
tiny minority of Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia and the two 
Colonies are capable of having 
@ view on the proposals: the 
vast majority have not the 
faintest idea what they are 
about and are content to follow 
such leadership as they may 
find. The Cabinet, accordingly, 
has rightly decided that this 
country cannot light-heartedly 
abdicate its responsibilities. If 
the Government believes, as it 
does and as most responsible 
leaders of the Opposition do, 
that Federation is right, it must 
carry it against the opinion of 
the educated Africans, if neces- 
sary. It would have been a 
great deal more satisfactory to 
have their support; but that 
opportunity passed away eigh- 
teen months ago, when Mr 


Gordon Walker and Mr Griffiths 
failed to give the necessary lead. 
The other section of opinion 
which is critical of the plan is 
found among the white settlers 
of Southern Rhodesia. Unlike 
the dissentient Africans, they 
feel that the scheme does not 
go far enough in the direction 
of giving the new territory 
Dominion status. They object 
particularly to the African 
Affairs Board, as derogatory to 
the standing of the Federal 
Legislature ; and to meet this 
objection it is now proposed to 
integrate the Board rather more 
closely with the Parliamentary 
machinery. This amendment, 
which will undoubtedly further 
antagonise the Opposition in 
London, may go a long way 
towards overcoming the hesita- 
tions of the settlers; while the 
Premier of Southern Rhodesia, 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, is a power 
in the land and may be trusted 
to put all his weight behind 
Federation. Nevertheless, the 
rock on which the whole scheme 
may founder is no longer African 
opinion; it is the attitude of 
the white settlers of Southern 
Rhodesia, with whom their 
present government has lately 
become very unpopular. If 
they defeat Federation in the 
referendum they are going to 
hold in April, the question will 
be closed, certainly for the 
present and possibly for ever. 
Incidentally, a point which 
has escaped the attention of 
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most people, but can hardly 
have escaped that of H.M. 
Government, is the relevance 
of this controversy over the 
Board to the situation in the 
Union of South Africa. Pres- 
ently an insistent demand is 
likely to be made for the transfer 
to the Union of the three Pro- 
tectorates of Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Swaziland. 
If an African Affairs Board is 
incorporated in the proposals 
for a Federation of Central 
Africa, the Government may 
reply, “Certainly. You may 
have the Protectorates on the 
same terms,” and the Board 
would be at least as unaccept- 
able to Nationalist opinion in 
South Africa as it is to the 
white settlers of Rhodesia. But 
if no safeguards are included for 
the Africans of the Federation, 
Dr Malan might reasonably point 
out that what was sauce for the 
new territory should be sauce for 
South Africa; that if the white 
Rhodesians could be trusted to 
look after their Africans without 
supervision, the Union should 
have the same freedom. To this 
an answer may be possible, but 
would not be easy. 

At the end of it all two argu- 
ments for Federation hold the 
field and have not been answered 
adequately, if at all. One is the 
obvious advantage of economic 
unity for the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland. It has been sug- 
gested that economic does not 
necessarily involve political 
unity; but experience has 
proved over and over again that 
the two march together. A 
Zollverein may be a temporary 
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expedient, but is never a per- 
manent arrangement; and to- 
day, when politics and economics 
are 80 inextricably mixed up 
with each other, a separation is 
less possible than it has ever 
been. 

The other argument opens the 
larger issue of how, in the 
mixed community of Central, 
East, and South Africa, black 
and white are to live together 
in reasonable amity. Dr Malan 
has an answer in Apartheid, and 
this, for which on a strict inter- 
pretation a case can be made, is 
intolerable because it is being 
taken by every Nationalist to 
mean perpetual helotry for the 
African. But it is a policy and 
the weakness of the United 
Party lies in its failure to pro- 
duce a rival. There is, however, 
@ rival in the field in the form 
of the Partnership foreshadowed 
in the proposals for Central 
Africa. This may be vague in 
its outline and surrounded with 
difficulties, but at least it indi- 
cates a via media between the 
thorny path of Apartheid and 
the boggy track of the Fabian 
Society. Apartheid might suc- 
ceed for a time, but is bound to 
fail in the end; while the ideas 
of the Fabians would not succeed 
at all. Partnership, therefore, 
is worth trying; and it is now 
for the white settlers of Southern 
Rhodesia to offer the oppor- 
tunity. It is to be hoped that 
in casting their votes in the 
April referendum they will keep 
in mind not only the future of 
their own country, sandwiched 
between the Union and Central 
Africa, but also that of the 
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Commonwealth. Seldom can so 
few people have had in their 
hands so tremendous a decision. 


The late Professor Laski, in 
his book on the American 
Presidency, commented on the 
frequency with which the job 
has made the man. By this he 
meant that very often after 
election, someone, not con- 
spicuously suited for the exalted 
office he had reached, had sur- 
prised his critics by the quality 
of his performance. Usually, 
though not always, such a man 
was elected as Vice-President, 
with no thought of the higher 
office to which he succeeded 
through the death of the 
President. 

Mr Truman, who slipped un- 
ostentatiously out of the White 
House on 20th January, may 
be deemed to be of that com- 
pany. He had had a creditable 
career in the Senate, but was 
elected Vice-President in 1944 
largely as a compromise between 
those who wanted Mr Henry 
Wallace for a second term and 
those who emphatically wanted 
someone else. But within three 
months of installation, Mr 
Truman found himself President 
of the United States. It can be 
said now without offence that 
the first impression most people 
had was that of inadequacy— 
inadequacy anyhow, but a par- 
ticular inadequacy after Roose- 
velt. A big man from New 
York was being succeeded by a 
little man from Jackson County, 
Missouri. Yet this first judg- 
ment was to be proved super- 
ficial and unfair. In the early 
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days, it is true, Mr Truman wore 
the giant’s robe a little self- 
consciously, as though he knew 
he was just dressing up in 
someone else’s clothes. During 
that first term he followed as 
faithfully as he could in Roose- 
velt’s footsteps, without always 
keeping MRoosevelt’s balance. 
His lapses, then and later, were 
in word rather than in act, as 
when he made an undignified 
retort to a musical critic who 
had deplored his daughter’s 
singing. With a rather different 
meaning he might have said, as 
Charles II. said, in commenting 
upon Rochester’s famous rhyme : 
““My words are my own, and 
my actions are my Ministers’ ! 
But Truman usually knew a 
good man when he saw one, and 
having picked him—a Marshall 
or an Acheson—supported him 
against attack or persecution 
with all his tenacity. So in 
time a policy of resistance to 
Communism took shape; and 
if others made the plans and 
did the work, they could not 
well have managed without the 
unflagging support of the White 
House. 

Truman’s courage was greater 
and his judgment was more 
shrewd than even his own people 
realised. On several occasions 
a big decision, which sometimes 
he had hardly any time to share, 
rested upon him. He saved 
Greece from the Communists ; 
he adopted the Marshall Plan ; 
he set in action the Air Lift 
to Berlin; he decided to resist 
the aggression in Korea; he 
concluded the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In any analysis of the 
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virtues or defects of his reign, 
people should ask themselves 
not only if what he did was 
justified by later events, but 
also what would have happened 
if he had not done it. 

On the domestic scene, where 
he should have been more at 
home, his touch was less sure ; 
and a flutter of mink coats did 
more than anything else to dis- 
credit his administration and 
certainly did something to bring 
the Republicans back to office. 
But even at home, and in the 
field of domestic politics, he 
often showed an unexpected 
astuteness. In 1948 everyone 


in the United States except him- 
self believed that he was a 
beaten man, but almost every- 
one was wrong and he was 
right. As President for a second 
term he ruled by his own victory. 
He made more mistakes, parti- 


cularly in domestic politics ; he 
committed many more verbal 
gaffes; he was not and could 
never have been a great Presi- 
dent; but he left his country 
stronger and more determined 
and, on fundamentals, more 
united than it had ever been 
before. Once more the job had 
made the man. 


In January Moscow announced 
the discovery of a sensational 
plot. During the past three or 
four years a number of eminent 
Russians have, as the saying is, 
gone to their reward, whatever 
this may be, prominent among 
them being Marshal Zhdanov, 
once widely spoken of as Stalin’s 
eventual successor, and Mr 
Shcherbakov, Director of the 
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political administration of the 
Soviet Army. Until recently 
the assumption was that these 
gentlemen had died from natural 
causes, death being, fortunately, 
no respecter of ideologies. But 
now, it appears, everyone was 
wrong. These illustrious persons 
did not die naturally; they 
were poisoned ; and if the rep- 
tiles responsible for this outrage 
had been a little more skilful, 
several other leading Soviet 
soldiers would have gone to 
their reward too. 

Most of the nine doctors, who 
have all, of course, admitted 
their guilt, are Jews; one of 
them is the head of the Kremlin 
Medical Services, and the organ- 
isation behind the plot—for there 
must always be an organisation 
—was the Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Agency, known colloquially 
as “ Joint,” which at one time 
carried out relief work in Russia. 
And behind “ Joint ’—because 
it would be very unfair to leave 
them out of any denigrating 
picture—are our old friends, the 
‘*American and British Intelli- 
gence Services.” 

This fantastic conspiracy has 
been enjoying the top headlines 
in ‘Pravda’ and ‘ Isvestia,’ 
which have exhausted their voca- 
bulary of comminatory adjec- 
tives in describing the iniquity 
of these guilty men. People 
outside Russia naturally have 
been asking what is behind it 
all. The answer to this question 
is not yet apparent. The Soviet 
technique is very similar to 
that of the ingenious gentleman 
with a pack of cards, who even 
nowadays may occasionally be 
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encountered in a railway carriage. 
When he asks some fellow 
passenger of guileless appear- 
ance to “spot the lady,” one 
fact is certain: the queen will 
never be the card that anyone 
watching would think it was. 
Similarly, when an offensive of 
this kind is beginning, the real 
target is seldom the man actually 
accused, at any rate not at first: 
it is always someone else; and 
the purpose of the Purge is 
always different from the pub- 
lished explanation. 

Several possibilities occur. 
Taken in conjunction with the 
recent trials at Prague, the 
Purge may be part of an anti- 
Semitic drive, with perhaps the 
intention of winning the support 
of the Arabs in the Middle East. 
Or, again, some of the State 
Agencies—security and propa- 
ganda, for example—may have 
been getting too big for their 
office stools and have been asking 
to be unseated. Or yet again, 
someone, whose name has not 
yet been revealed, may be 
thought to have aspired a little 
too obviously to the succession 
and therefore to be, in the Scots 
phrase, ‘“‘nane the waur for a 
hangin’.” We cannot tell and 
can only guess. How Moscow 
banters us, and what poor 
hyenas we are! 


Nothing is more certain to 
bring Parliament into disrepute 
than an over-emphasis of its 
own privileges. Obviously Mem- 
bers of Parliament require 
some protection if they are to 
carry out their duties properly, 
and with this purpose in view 
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anything that they may say or 
write in the course of duty is 
held to be privileged. 

An Honourable Member may 
get up in the House and make 
the most damaging statements 
about Mr Smith of Birmingham. 
The Speaker may call the 
Honourable Member to order, 
but unless the speaker repeats 
the statement outside the House 
of Commons, Mr Smith cannot 
seek the citizen’s usual redress 
in a Court of Law. Privilege, 
indeed, spreads its protecting 
cloak even further. If Mr Brown 
of Sheffield writes to his Member 
of Parliament bringing charges 
against Mr Jones of the same 
city, the letter is likely to be 
treated as privileged, and Mr 
Jones again has no _ redress. 
Further, if Mr Smith or Mr 
Jones is not very careful in his 
reactions, he may find himself 
exposed to the pains and penal- 
ties of breach of Parliamentary 
privilege. 

It is this last possibility which 
has brought into action the 
caustic pen of Sir Alan Herbert. 
As everyone is aware, Mr Pritt, 
the Counsel for Jomo Kenyatta 
at his trial in Kenya, was 
recently charged with contempt 
of Court. He had sent to four 
Members of Parliament a 
message, also published in certain 
newspapers, that was alleged to 
reflect upon the Court in which 
the case was being tried. With 
his exoneration, an exceedingly 
awkward situation was inci- 
dentally averted. Col. Wigg, 
the Member for Dudley, and 
some colleagues had let it be 
known that they considered Mr 
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Pritt’s letter was privileged ; 
and if their view had been 
accepted by the House of 
Commons, and if the Kenya 
Court had convicted Mr Pritt 
of contempt, the Judge would 
himself have had to face a 
charge of breach of Parlia- 
mentary privilege. This is the 
kind of situation Sir Alan 
Herbert has in mind. If A. 
writes to his Member, accusing 
B. of defying the licensing laws 
or of evading Income Tax, and 
B. brings and wins an action for 
libel in the High Court, may the 
Member claim “ privilege ” and 
have the Lord Chief Justice 
brought to the bar of the House? 
And what, Sir Alan further 
inquires, would happen if A. 
and B. are citizens of Eire, 
Australia, or Ceylon? With a 
touch of caution, Sir Alan did 
not send this letter direct to 


‘The Times,’ in case Col. Wigg 


and his friends should cry 
“ Privilege!’ again. He sent 
it to his Member of Parliament 
because, according to Col. Wigg’s 
own doctrine, any communica- 
tion to a Member is _ itself 
privileged. 

More than once in the past 
Sir Alan Herbert has drawn 
attention to curious legal anom- 
alies or trespasses on _ the 
liberty of the subject, and has 
even got some of his wrongs 
righted by dealing with them 
lightly and humorously and by 
pointing out not their iniquity 
but their absurdity. He will 
have rendered another real ser- 
vice if his letter to his M.P. 
induces the House of Commons 
to reconsider the attitude it 
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privileges. 


Stories of long boat journeys 
have always fascinated those 
interested in the perils and 
chances of the sea. There was 
Bligh of the Bounty who, in 
seventy-one days, took an open 
boat, with nineteen men in it, 
four thousand miles from 
Otaheite to Timor. There was 
Shackleton’s journey over eight 
hundred miles of Antarctic 
waters, from Elephant Island to 
South Georgia. There was Capt. 
Foster of the Trevessa, whose 
boats travelled seventeen hun- 
dred miles across the Indian 
Ocean. In two wars the sub- 
marines accounted for many grim 
boat journeys, some fortunate 
and some unfortunate in their 
ending, but all charged with 
suffering and acute discomfort 
to those who took part in them. 
But now along comes Dr Alain 
Bombard, as the hero of an 
experiment designed to prove 
that most of the suffering was 
unnecessary, and that many 
tragedies of the sea might have 
been avoided if men had only 
known what he knows. 

On a long boat journey the 
first problem has always been 
water. Very little can be carried 
in a small boat, and many men, 
driven by an _ uncontrollable 
thirst, have drunk sea-water, 
gone mad, and perished. A 
second problem, less agonising 
but serious enough, has usually 
been food. 

Dr Bombard’s theory is that 
the sea contains fresh water and 
nourishment sufficient to sus- 
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tain life, not amply, perhaps, 
but adequately. To prove his 
point he made a raft of two 
metal cylinders with a wooden 
stern and a mast six feet high. 
While the accounts vary some- 
what, it is understood that he 
took with him no fresh water, 
but some supplies of emergency 
food in sealed containers. So 
equipped, he left the Canaries 
on 19th October, and on 21st 
December, fifty-five pounds 
lighter in weight but in reason- 
ably good health, beached his 
raft at Barbados. There, in the 
presence of a large and curious 
crowd, he broke the seal on the 
containers of his emergency 
supplies, showing that these had 
been untouched. He had virtu- 
ally crossed the Atlantic, living, 
if the phrase is permissible, on 
the country. 

How did he do it? He got 
his fresh water by crushing the 
fish he caught in a little mill of 
his own contriving. For food 
he had fish, sea-birds and, above 
all, plankton, which is very rich 
in calories and Vitamin C. In 
this way he has proved the 
validity of his theory. Every- 
one, of course, who has the 
misfortune to find himself in an 
open boat several hundred miles 
from the nearest land, may not 
have the knowledge, the in- 
genuity, or the necessary imple- 
ments to follow Dr Bombard’s 
example. He might not find it 
easy to crush the right sort of 
fish so as to extract the right 
sort of liquid or to distinguish 
plankton from the other vegeta- 
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tion of the sea. But at least 
the experiment offers a hope for 
the future; and whatever the 
practical value of the journey 
may be found to be, at least 
Dr Bombard had faith in his 
theory and the courage to stake 
his life on it. 


A famous man may make the 
task of his future biographer 
reasonably easy; or he may 
make it unreasonably difficult. 
He may keep a diary, bequeath 
memoranda on the important 
events in which he has been 
concerned, write long and in- 
formative letters to his colleagues 
and friends, explaining what he 
was doing and why he was 
doing it. Lord Baldwin be- 
stowed none of these advantages 
on Mr Young.! There was no 
diary or memorandum. Baldwin 
was a voluminous correspondent, 
but the letters were mostly to 
his friends and unfortunately 
did not touch upon politics. 
Even this evidence, or by far 
the greater part of it, has been 
withheld from Mr Young, be- 
cause shortly after Baldwin’s 
death most of his papers, by an 
almost inexcusable mischance, 
were destroyed. Mr Young 
merely mentions this deplorable 
event; he would have been 
justified in using much stronger 
language. 

As a result, the official Life of 
the greatest Parliamentarian of 
our time runs to 254 pages—no 
more. The gaps yawn open; 
and again and again the reader 
must be content to be told what 
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Baldwin did, without a clue to 
why he did it. Not very much 
that is new is disclosed; and 
perhaps the most revealing 
passages in the book are those 
in which Baldwin, sitting in a 
chair by the fire, recollects at 
random for the benefit of his 
future biographer. 

With resources so meagre, 
Mr Young has probably done 
all that was possible, and rather 
more than most biographers 
would have achieved. He 
shows the height to which 
Baldwin rose and how later he 
fell in the public esteem, as 
swiftly as fell Lucifer, Son of the 
Morning. 


‘For they fling, whoever has a 
mind, 

Stones at me for my year’s 
misdeeds.”’ 


Perhaps there were once too 
many roses. But Mr Young 
can fairly assert that afterwards 
there were far too many stones. 

What was the secret behind 
his sphinx-like forehead ? Why 
did Baldwin go so high so fast 
and then fall so calamitously 
that today people forget the 
good he did and only remember 
the evil he allowed? He 
had great gifts of character 
and mind, sincerity, integrity, 
loyalty, an unusual power of 
judgment, a magnificent memory, 
and an oratory unsurpassed of 
its kind. Someone once said of 
him that he was a man of 
atmosphere and not of action. 
This was not quite true; for on 
occasions, such as the General 
Strike or the Abdication, 
Baldwin could and did act 
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quickly, strongly, even violently. 
But very often action was 
followed by an extraordinary 
inertia. The General Strike was 
an example. When Baldwin 
triumphed, his position was 
unchallengeable. By an act of 
magnanimity and reconciliation 
he could have altered the whole 
pattern of industry. He could 
have done almost anything, but 
did nothing. Mr Young believes 
that under the strain something 
broke in him and that he was 
never quite the same man again. 
That explanation may be cor- 
rect, but it is also true that 
Baldwin remained in politics for 
eleven years after the General 
Strike and more than once acted 
with all his old vigour. 

The truth may be that funda- 
mentally he was an indolent 
man. As Prime Minister he 
read novels and gossiped when 
others would have worked. 
What he did not understand 
bored him. His lack of interest 
in foreign affairs was almost 
ostentatious. He had no belief 
in the current doctrine of collec- 
tive security. Year after year 
he would go to Aix, but never 
took the trouble to travel a few 
miles to see the League of 
Nations at work in Geneva. 
Probably he secretly sighed for 
the days when most troubles 
abroad could be settled either 
by professional diplomats or by 
a cruiser and a landing-party of 
Marines. He was only a little 
more interested in defence, the 
logistics of which evaded him. 
He was determined not to allow 
international events or even the 
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to interfere with what he re- 
garded as his real work among 
his own people. 

He was not a good adminis- 
trator. His realm was that of 
ideas, of the higher political 
strategy. He chose able men 
and expected them to carry on. 
As a reaction from Lloyd- 
Georgian days the change was 
not unwelcome; but Baldwin 
carried his aloofness too far. 
Never, unless pressed, would he 
interfere with his ministers, and 
sometimes he did not even 
know what they were doing. 
His Cabinet was too often like 
a ship without a steersman, 
drifting slowly upon the rocks. 
At the last moment the Captain 
would come out of his cabin, 
seize the wheel, avoid shipwreck 
by a hair’s breadth—and go 
back to his bunk again. 

Baldwin’s greatest strength 
was in his knowledge of his 
fellow countrymen. ‘ My worst 
enemy,” he once remarked, 
“could never say that I do 
not understand the people of 
England.” In Parliament and 
in the country he knew exactly 
the right approach to, and the 
only way to disarm criticism, 
suspicion, opposition. As a 
Parliamentary manager his only 
rival in history is Robert 
Walpole; and outside Parlia- 
ment people had an affectionate 
feeling that he was one of them. 
So he was, in their strength and 
in their weakness, reflecting al- 
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most too faithfully the transient 
mood. Part at least of the 
rancour which saddened his last 
days was “the rage of Caliban 
seeing his own face in the glass.”’ 
Once or twice, as over the 
Hoare-Laval Pact, or his fatal 
admission about rearmament, 
Baldwin’s flair left him, and the 
shock, when he discovered he 
had made a mistake, was the 
shock of Samson waking up to 
find himself shorn of his locks. 

In his old age, cold blasts of 
abuse and hatred, such as few 
statesmen have had to endure, 
blew about him. When the 
gates of Astley, the gift of his 
constituency, were spared as 
scrap, @ member rose in the 
House of Commons to ask, 
‘Does not Lord Baldwin need 
them to protect him from the 
rage of the people?” He was 
advised not to come to London, 
because ‘“‘they hate me so.” 
When he went to Dorchester to 
unveil the memorial to Thomas 
Hardy, the authorities were 
anxious for his safety. All this 
he bore with calm and dignity, 
sure, perhaps, as his faithful 
biographer is sure, that history 
will one day do him a little 
justice; that at least it will 
credit him with two achieve- 
ments—that the nation, on which 
war broke in 1939, was basically 
united, and that Labour, when 
it came to power in 1945, was a 
constitutional and not a revolu- 
tionary Party. 
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Who are the 


unusual men? 





I" ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there are men and 
women who stand apart from the herd. They are indif- 

ferently called the intelligentsia, highbrows, revolution- 

aries, reactionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual people a newspaper 
like the Manchester Guardian is to marry true minds. 
These lively-minded people have no hunger for huge type, 
for slick make-up, for whimsy, flimsy, the flamboyant or 
baroque. Their need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good reporting. To them, 
as to the Manchester Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily reading of the 
Manchester Guardian is a deep pleasure. Perhaps you will 
try the Manchester Guardian and find how it gradually 
endears itself to you. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian 
regularly, please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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to choose tobacco with the 
flavour which eee to them. 
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